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The Great Dictionary Announcement 








LAIRD &LEE'S New Standard Dictionaries 


> TWO NEW VOLUMES ADDED TO THE FAMOUS SERIES “38 , 
THE NEWEST AND BEST FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, LIBRARIES AND GENERAL USE 


‘ Each edition in the series has an 
More pages, illustrations, special it artistic cover design blind stamped in 
combination with the uniform patented 


os cee oo) ae outline de- 
more substantially bound, better (a a Bi : an vice enclos- 


features, new words, larger type, 


paper than any other series of S ioe! Bat i a (in 
Dictionaries . 


ever put on im Tit . a 4 ae “ i 5 ele. 
th rket : Fe SNe ‘ Separate Plates. 
e ma : 





GENU 





TO KNOWLEDGE 


Encyclopedic Edition nated & Les’e Weheter's 


<ta—s1nJsuuuasuney, wew Standard American Dict ‘a 





1,200 pages, 2,000 illustrations, 14 full page black plates, 8 full- page e colored plates. Encyclopedic features, including synonyms, antonyms, verbal distinc- 

tions including homonyms, and etymologies; portraits of various nationalities, all words spelled out in full, phonetically re-spelled, correctly pronounced and 

adequately defined with reference to every part of speech in which they can properly be used, the various sounds of each letter of the alphabet given independently 

of the general key to pronunciation. Brand New Plates. Full flexible straight grain cowhide, polished colored edges, patent thumb index. 

Size 7x 9+ inches. Packed in heavy cardboard, ; : , ' ; ; ; ; , ' $4.00 

Three-quarter leather, marbled edges, thumb index, . , ‘ , ; : ' ‘ ; ; ‘ j ; 3.00 Ni 


High School and Collegiate Edition (s'r4 © \oe’s Webster's 


eee New Standard Dictionary 


875 pages. 1,500 illustrations. Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. Colored world map of English language and of the Panama canal; seals of States 





and Territories, color scale and sun spectrum with primary colors. From Brand New Plates. Abridged from Encyc.opepic Epition. Size ha inches. Half KE 
leather, sprinkled edges, patent thumb indexed, , ‘ ‘ $1.75 Plain, not indexed, ‘ ‘ . $1.50 
Fir 

Students’ Common School Edition (s'r¢& Lee's Webster's revisi 

156 pages. 840 illustrations, 19 full page plates. Etymologies and derivations. Hemispheres in colors. Special dictionaries of music, biography, geography, 

biblical, historical and classical names. Size 5x7 inches, Extra (black) cloth, gold and blind stamped, . Boc 
Intermediate School Edition (ir & Lee's Wabster's 

460 pages. 600 illustrations; 2 pages of flags of nations in colors, and frontispiece. 30,000 words; 6,000 synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. 

Dictionaries of grammar, rhetoric, elocution and prosody. Size 44x 6+ inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamped 1 ‘ ‘ . . §2c K 

Laird & Lee’s W ste 

Elementary School Edition {:ir4.& bee's Webster 

384 pages. 430 illustrations; 3 plates: frontispiece, Presidents of the U. S., and Mathematical Angles, Planes and Bodies. Abridged from INTERMEDIATE 

Scuoot Epition. Size 4x 5% inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamping, ' ' ; : ; . ' . : ‘ : 28c 








Vest-Pocket and 16 mo Editians 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition 


416 pages. Wustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible Laird & Lee’s Vest Pocket Standard English-Italian, Italian-English 


TDS He Dictionary — Contains all new words—those most often needed in 
demand, Stiff cloth, 20c. 5 er Ce both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English-Italian gram- 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary and World's Gazetteer. Kc ERS mar, key to pronunciation, ete. 525 pages. Cloth, red edges, double TH 


Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order, etc. Size 5%x2% inches, Miley index, 50c. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75c. 
Russis h ( ‘ 
ussia Leather, full gilt, indexed, 25. Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Litre Webster French-English, English- 
Laird & Lee's Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary. ia French Dictionary—290 pp. €0,000 words, meanings and idioms, 
Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page colored maps, 224 pages. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. Silk 
5%x2% in. Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c. Cloth, cloth, double index, 25c. Leather, full gilt, double index, 50c. 
colored edges, indexed, 25c. Lave & y Pocket $ 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German aird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English - Spanish. 
German-English— Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, a. fae “a ae U. S. Government. Silk 
special stamp, double index, 25¢. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. cloth, indexed, 25¢ orroco, gilt, indexed, 50c. 








GERMAN-ENGLISH Grimm-Webster Dictionary ENGLISH-GERMAN  SPANISH-ENGLISH Salva-Webster Dict ary ENGLISH-SPANISH R 
Illustrated. 30,000 words defined in both languages, German spelled according to the new Puttkammer Ilustrated. 40,000 words and definitions. Conversations, letter-writer, weights, measures, values of foreign 

orthography. Contains forms of letter-w riting. Conversation in German and English, etc. coins, etc. Geographical and Biographical Cyclopedia of all Spanish-speaking countries. 

Limp cloth, not indexed, 16mo0,, 25c. Stiff silk cloth with double index, 16mo., 50c. Limp cloth, no index, 16mo., 30¢ Library style, double index, 16mo., 60c. 





Thoroughly Illustrated, 375 Pages. A complete and comprehensive work for Schools, Public Speakers and Entertain- 
Brown’ Ss Standard Elocution ments. Many Selections of Famous Poems and Prose Examples. Full instructions in Respiration, Voice Pitch, Stress, 
BY PROF. |. H. BROWN Gestures. The expression of face, hands, posture, etc., ete, Extra cloth, 12m0............c.0 cece ce cee cece sveeer aces .$1.00 





FOR SALE BY ALL SCHOOLBOOK DEPOSITORIES, JOBBERS, SCHOOLBOOK SUPPLY HOUSES, NEWS COMPANIES AND BOOK DEALERS, OR DIRECT BY 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Avenu: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Why buy crackboards 
when you want 
blackboards ? 


Any material that absorbs moist- 
ure is bound to crack and disintegrate. 
That’s why composition boards are short 
lived and very expensive in the long run. 


Our Natural Slate Blackboards 





































will last longer than the building. They are made 
from the same non-absorbing, because non-porous, 
material as roofing slate, yet our prices compare 
favorably with those of composition material. 

We have an interesting and helpful blackboard 
booklet which shows how to specify and install black- 


boards; its yours for the asking. 
Send for it while you think of it. 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





If interested in BLACKBOARODS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 Ressnaisttectes PENNA. 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 





QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLAGKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING Te. FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
S7-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 




























In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


BACKS UP EVERY CLAIM WE MAKE FOR IT 


It has abrasive qualities superior to any other black- 
board and all crayons---from common chalk to talc pencil 
or soapstone---will make clear white marks, with slight 
pressure, very little dust and the writing can be easily, 
quickly and perfectly erased. is easy to write 
on, does not affect the eyes (being an absorbent and not a 
reflector of light.) It is impervious to Bacteria and prac- 
tically proof against wear and deterioration. 


(ARBONALL DOES NOT REQUIRE YEARLY 
RESURFACING -- WILL NOT CRACK, 
FADE, WARP OR BECOME SLIPPERY 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


THE GOOD 4}, PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. Austin Av. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flanagan's Practice Papers 


Provide exactly what is required in every school. The most complete 
line. Always uniform in quality and more widely used by schools 
than any other. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


New Supply and Furniture Catalogue sent Free on Request 


We furnish Inks, Pens, Pencils, Tablets, Papers, Maps, Globes, Charts, Books, 
Botanical and Art Supplies, Blackboards, Crayons, Water Colors, Microscopes, 
Window Guards, Lockers, Blinds, Shades, Mats, Bells, Flags, Clocks, Janitor Sup- 
plies, School Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Book Cases, Chairs, Tables, Dictionary Hold- 
8 everything required for Kindergarten, School or College use. Write for 

alog N 


“—"=THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WORLD" 


A. FLANAGAN CO. *! Se: Wabash Ave., 


—— CHICAGO, ILL. 









DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER The only sewed Eraser made, It is made en- 
olde its of — and 80 BP eerotat that it 


It is used in | tne. public schools of i 
cities, and is purchased by the U. { Gute 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It eae and shows 
pen co 8 on the most complete line of School 

Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges 


A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 


FOR MODERN The Sanitary 


SCHOOLS 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on a 
base-coat of hard 
plaster makes a@ 


Solid Concrete State 
Surface 


without seam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary Manufacturer and Sole Owner 
Write for catalog. M. H. E. BECKLEY } | 125 No. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE OF THE CENTURY 


SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 





SANITARY STEEL TEACHER'S DESK 
much better but at less cost 
than all wood. 





RECITATION BENCHES 
for less than the old style. 





INDIVIDUAL, ADJUSTABLE, COMFORTABLE AND 
LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE OLD STYLE 


After thoroughly testing out 1200 of 
these desks in different buildings, In- 
dianapolis has placed an order for its en- 
tire needs for 1911. Thirty cities have 
reordered recently. No one would re- 
order goods that were not satisfactory. 
Let us tell you more about these desks. 


Columbia School Supply Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





SANITARY STEEL FRAME ADJUSTABLE 
IN HEIGHT 


Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 





Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 
2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, lll. 


Get our Catalog 























Order Early 


Blackboards 
School Supplies 





“ea Send today for our 
120 Page Catalog *“‘A 9’’ 


A complete directory of everything 
for the schoolroom. It pays to buy 
all your supplies from one reliable house. 
We carry large stocks for prompt ship- 
ment, and will save you money. 


Olmsted Artificial Slate 


The original Seamless Stone Blackboard. 
Architects and Boards of Education should 

send for samples and specifications giving 
aumber of square feet required. 


ACME PLATE the perfect Blackboard for all 
Sees general purposes. No 
breaking. No warping. Weighs tlb. per 
sq. ft. Anyone can set it up. Made in black 
and green. 


Ask for Samples and Prices. 


€merican- Seati 


218 South Wabash 


ieee CHICAGO 
New York Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 































GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 


school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 










We have in stock at our offices, waren assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK. CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 


iad we furnish you 
estimate on your 
equipment for your draw- 
ing rooms? 
ECONOMY furniture 
excels in workmanship, 
material and finish. 
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Special designs for 
schools and colleges. 

Catalogued in Sweet’s 
Index, pages 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY 
oo TOLEDO, OHO 


nn ane 


College Special 





Bruce’ hy School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 








In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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All of Us Respond Unconsciously to Pleasant Environment. 
Our Interest is Stimulated --- Our Work is Improved. | 
The Child is No Exception to this Rule. 


“Nonoise” Desks are Beautiful! 


































The excellent proportions of 
our designs are apparent at a 
glance. And this is true whether 
you consider the easy and com- 
fortable lines of the seat and 
back -- the sense of strength and 
stability in the supporting cast- 
ings--or the artistic graceful- 
ness of the desk as a whole. 


Selected hard maple woods, 
finished in the natural color 
for the seat and back and 
iy aha eR ER AA e in a rich mahogany shade for 

—S<— the tops, afford a pleasing con- 
trast to the glossy black enamel of the iron castings. 


Moreover, on the basis of the old argument, that “handsome is as hand- 
some does,”’ Nonoise desks are particularly attractive; for beneath the splendid 
varnish finish is something more than mere graceful proportions -- more than 
rich color effects -- more than the suggestion of ease and comfort for the pupil; 
and that “something” is QUALITY 
--the one thing which, more than 
anything else, makes for perman- 
ent satisfaction. 


‘“NONOISE” Desks combine 
beauty, comfort and noiselessness, 
with exceptional excellence of ma- 
terials and workmanship. They are 


genuinely good. 


Our prices are exceedingly low, as you will © 
find if you will send us your specifications. 





Why not write us today? 


THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


115-117 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1161-1175 Broadway 673-681 Mission St. 508-512 First Ave. So., 


LAS 
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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical yalue to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Seachers NGEMCIES. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 


C. J. Albert, 
5 Manager 


You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 


Seachers Wgencies 


Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


pe OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston Street, 




















PLACING 

The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
AGENCY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
aE These reports tell you regarding the candidate's academic and pro- 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
ee and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying? Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN'S CLEARING 
TEA CH ERS HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

cna RN Snr Established eight years. 
















Our sepcialty is to furnish good teachers for all de- 
partments of High School work. Your call will receive 
our prompt, personal attention. 


E. GC. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay St., Columbus, Oni® 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 









Conducted for efficiency only. Will 
endeavor to supply competent teachers. 
No registration fee. 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
ean find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 





THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New Orleans, La., 


offers desirable candidates to School Boards and Superintendents. M. C. VICKERS, Manager. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


Ovk information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom 

we PERSONALLY RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find 

at once the right teacher for each place. We use a rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. 
REGISTER NOW FOR POSITION AND PROMOTION 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY : : 623 $. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to Many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. 
us when you need them. Send for circular. 


Write to 





MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 


TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


601-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


rey os 


In writing to advertisers please 


1112 Sylvan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Jeccmemends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
ployers. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
Competent teachersin demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


| repentant 


| COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th 
and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CcW 

f vacancies and tell is s ing ; it i 

you about them A MMMM Soa toreconmontatentne’ 
RECOM MEN Ds 

| 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarveeNn, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WOouU HBNOowvWw 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you’do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 


and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 











B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


ee Se SS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BL‘ 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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No. 152 and No. 153 Bench 
With Patent Locking Device. 

No. 10 and No. 12 Bench Made of Selected White Maple. 
With Continuous Screw Rapid Action Vise. Write for particulars. 


Manual Training Equipment 


. Domestic Science Table, Zinc Top. 





We show here a few of the many articles which we furnish direct to schools. For many years we 


‘have made a specialty of Manual Training Equipment, and at the present time are the leaders in 


this field. If you want guaranteed goods --the best that money can buy -—-order from us. -:- -:- 


@ The Orr & Lockett “RED 
BOOK” is the most complete 
catalogue of Manual Training 
Supplies and Equipment ever 
compiled. 


A textbook on Manual Training 
in lesson form. 


_ Woodwork for the Grades 


Written for us by one of the 
leading authorities in the 
country. 
q Presents carefully planned 
problems which will compel 
activity of mind as well as the 
use of the hands in studying 
general principles applicable 
to industrial life. 
q Profusely illustrated with 
half-tones and working 
drawings. 

Wells Manual Training Lathe with Under-Drive Complete Set,4 vols. . . $1.25 
@ Free for the asking. Separate volumes... 35 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
14-16 W. Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 


@ Before ordering your 
goods for next year be sure 
and send for it. You will find 
itan invaluable aid in making 
up your list. 

@ Contains 208 pages. II- 
lustrated with more than 
1000 cuts showing all vari- 





eties of tools and equipments. 











Hundreds of schools all over the 


Roller Nut Vise. Continuous Screw, country can testify to the high 
Rapid Action. quality of our Manual Training Cid 
Supplies. The fact that we can Band 


refer you to any one of these Saws. 
schools should be sufficient guar- See 
antee that we can satisfy YOUR “mee 
needs. Our Manual Training De- tiaae 
oll partment is in the hands of an 
One expert. He will be glad to confer 
Bench with you when ready to make up 
Equip- your list of requirements. 
ment. Let us show you how by order- 
Write ing your entire equipment from 
_ us you can save both time and 
ticulars. ary 
Write today for particulars. 
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Domestic Science Equipment 


Single or double tables— Wall Cases— Cabinets 
and Lockers. 


New catalog No. 18 is ready for mailing 


Work Benches 


Thirty-odd styles and sizes—all prices. 


With the double tongue and groove top. 


Special Furniture 


For Drawing, Laboratory, and all special studies. 
Floor plans and photos on request. 






Grand Rapids Hand Screw Go. 


628 No. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SAFE— SENSIBLE STRONG 





All 


It is 
Schools Efficient 
Should but 
Have Not 
this High 
Machine Priced 


“OLIVER” No. 144 Hand Planer and Jointer 
(SHOWING MOTOR DRive) 


The above machine is very desirable for School use in that it takes up 
but little room, and is absolutely safe and accurate. It carries a 6-inch 
“Oliver” Circular Safety Cylinder, and.tables lower for %-inch cut. 
Tables are steel tipped next the cylinder, making them more durable. 
The machine may be furnished without the cast-iron base, and arranged 
for placing on bench. It is just the thing for the boys. You should 
investigate it. Get catalog ‘M.” 


WE CAN FURNISH COMPLETE OUTFITS GET OUR 
ESTIMATES AND SPECIFICATIONS BEFORE BUYING 








ADDRESS 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, SEATTLE, 
50 Church St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 424 Pacific Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Bank of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 


ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1125 W. Temple St. 


Bemis Standard Bench 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


PERFECTION BENCH LATHE 


A complete Bench Lathe mounted on a Perfection 
Model Bench. Fitted with four private lockers and one 


general locker. Made to meet the demand of the modern 
idea of lathe work in schools. 


Also complete Equipment Plans for Industrial En- 
gineering and Trade Schools. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 


Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, Machin- 
ery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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for the School Room is 
the Facsimile Portrait of 
Dr. William T. Harris 


72 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Wm. Geo, Bruce, Publisher 


3 E. 14th Street, - NEW YORK 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLGH 


The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 


The Palace Steamers 


“HENDRICK HUDSON” 


“ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Leave New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A. M. 
New York, West 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A. M 
New York, West 129th St., N. R., 9:20 A. M. 
Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 


TRAVEL TO AND FROM 


The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks, 
Hotel Champlain and the North. 
Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE AREON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine orches- 
tras, spacious saloons, private parlors, and 
luxurious accommodationsin every respect 
render them unexcelled. Handsomely ap- 
pointed dining rooms, with superior service, 
are on the main deck, affording an uninter- 
rupted view of the magnificent scenery for 
which the Hudson is renowned. 


NotTs8.— All first-class tickets reading over 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. and West Shore R. R., between New 
York and Albany, in either direction, are 
good for passage on these steamers, thus 
affording tourists an unequaled opportunity 
of viewing the magnificent scenery of the 
Hudson by daylight. 

, pend 6 cents for copy of 
“Summer Exc “—"a Book.” 


F. B. HIBBARD, EK. E. OLCOTT, 
(en'l Passenger Agent " Gen'l Manager 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 








HERE irr is’! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 





124 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON 


A plug attached to these 
wires may be screwed into 
any lamp socket to charge 


batteries. 


Four program 
one minute interval 
machine with re- 
lays for each pro- 
gram. The height 
of cylinder and 
parts may be varied 


Rectifier for Twelve Volt °° operate any num- 


ber of programs. 


Charging Storage The machine is 


Battery Battery. 


actuated by mag- 
nets the same as 


from A. C. secondary clocks. 


School Soand Jounal 


Diagram and cut showing simplicity of complete installation of Master Clock, Program Machine, 
Secondaries and bells, operating on one battery, and showing complete charging outfit. 





















Style No. 1. Style No. 2. 


Second- 
Base os ate 
: in Q. S. oak, 
dials from 8 or in special 
inches to 14 woods or fin- 
inches. All! jshes. Dials 8 


second- inches to 24 
aries are con-__ inches. : 
nected in se- Also in spun 


Interchangeable ies, not over metal finished 
switchboard that will 2 brass, 
ring any bell on any . ronze or 
program from pro- ar black. 
ee. ie 
bells together, sepa- | 
rately or by programs AA. Battery wires for 
independent of pro- all circuits. 
gram machine. 


six on each 


B. Common battery 
Cut No. 1 mer wire to program ma- 
gi chine, master winding and clock relay cir- 
60 beat master clock | cuits. 


Regulator that closes| ©, Battery wires for all bells. 
all circuits. 1—B. Master Clock winding circuit. 
2—2. Program machine circuit. 


3-—3. Two bells operating on two programs and (3’3’) same bells operating through push button board. 
Any number of bells may be connected in this way, and operated from the one battery shown, provi- 
ded the bells are wound to proper resistance. 


- 4—4. Clock relay circuit. 


Our Special Tool Cabinets are very 


It is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH Company —— 


35 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


Bruce’s School Architecture 
Fourth Edition — Get a Copy 





5—5. Secondary clock circuit consisting of not over six secondary clocks in series. The circuits are 
connected in multiple to operate from one battery. 


Above shows complete source of power for entire system and charging outfit to renew strength of 
battery. It consists of one Storage Battery, 12 volt strength, 40 or 60 ampere hour capacity; Rectifier 
for charging from Alternating Current (not needed if Direct Current is available): Dead beat voltmeter, 
0-30 always in circuit to read condition of battery at all times, and Lamp Resistance for charging. This 
one battery furnishes current for all circuits, ringing any number of bells, wound to a resistance of 30 
to 60 ohms and operating any number of secondaries on circuits of six each. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Branch Office for Northern, Central and Southern States: Branch Office for Pacific Coast and Far Western States : 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO., 
112 N. LaSalle Street, - - CHICAGO 


Manual Training, Sloyd, Benches, 
Tools and Supplies of All Kinds. 


Attractive. 


Arts and Crafts Supplies in large 
veer. 


Chandler & Garber, Boston 


c. E. COOK ELEC. Co., 
298 North Ave., - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HEN the practical students of your wood-working classes 
begin looking around for machines to use in their own shops 
and factories, they are going to be attracted by the neat ap- 

pearance, substantial construction and simplicity of operation of 
CRESCENT Machines. 


18 in. and 24 in. CRESCENT PLANER 


Illustrated and described on pages 66 and 67 of our 
Catalog. 


Our machines are in service in many Manual Training Schools 
and are giving perfect satisfaction in various Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments and Departments of the U. S. Government. If this is not 
evidence enough to convince you that you should have Crescent 
machines in your school—the machines themselves will win you 
over. Send for catalog. 


The Crescent Machine Co. 
No. 6 Columbia St., LEETONIA, OHIO 
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To overcome the objection raised against the Public Drinking Cup 
(on the edges of which have been found germs of diseases) we have 
designed over 25 different styles of Sanitary Bubbling Cups and 
Bubbling Fountains, especially adapted for school use. 





Catalogue with illustrations and full descriptions may be had for the asking. 











Established 1855 


L. WOLFF 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


BRANCH OFFFICES: 


St. Louis, Mo., 2210-2212 Pine St. 















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., . 
615 Northwestern Building 
















KANSAS City, Mo., 
1204 Scarritt Building 









SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
Monadnock Building 


CLEVELAND OHIO, 
Builders’ Exchange 





The only complete line made by 
any one firm, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 
327-328 Bond Building 






OMAHA, NEB., 

1116-1118 Douglas Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 

67 Manchester Place 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
601 to 627 WEST LAKE STREET. 








SALESROOMS: 
111 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 














TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bldg. 


THE NAME AND TRADE-MARK 


“ RUNDLE -SPENCE ” 


Is fast becoming standard for every line of School Plumbing. 
Manufacturers of complete toilet room equipments, including 
every variety of School Fixtures and ‘‘ Bubbling Cups.’’ 

Our toilet rooms in the New Twenty-third District School, 


Milwaukee, Wis., have been pronounced model by architects and 
school authorities. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























Has it occurred to You 


that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


STOVES 
WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. DEPARTMENTS 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 






Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers, 


Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


AURORA, ILL. 






Made in two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 






George M. Clark & Company, Div. chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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‘Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 
schoolboy. 


THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 


THE, GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 




















































Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 














Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 








Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 











M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 















HAMRICK-TOBEY 
SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 







No. 1 for Lavatory Bowl 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 






They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 


They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 
Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No.3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 








In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


EVERY 2’. MINUTES 

















SOME ONE DIES OF 
CONSUMPTION 


Think of it—if it takes you but ten 
minutes to dress—four persons will 
have died between the time you 
get out of bed and sit down to 
breakfast. 


You can do much to lessen this 
frightful sacrifice of life. You know 
that in the public drinking cup may 
lurk the germs of tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, and perhaps some- 
thing worse. 


































Prevent Con- 
tagion 


Banish the 
“Cup of Death’ 


Specify Clow Bubbling Cup Drinking 
Fountains for schools. 





These drinking fountains are made of 
Adamantose Ware. They are proof 
against disease germs. They deliver 
drinking water clean, cool and re- 
freshing. 


Full descriptions and illustrations upon applica- 
tion to us or to any of our sales offices. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, Including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden's Patent) 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton, and Newcomerstown, Ohio 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New York Minneapolis Seattle Kansas City 
Milwaukee Atlanta St. Louis Havana 


San Francisco 
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AN IMPORTANT ALTHOUGH SEEMINGLY 
INSIGNIFICANT PROBLEM— 
INKWELLS 


Pat, Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan, 19,07 


This device is second to none on 
the market. High-class in every 
respect. Costs more—worth it many 
times. inns ge from users 
show it to be by far the most 
ECONOMICAL, as it outwears many 
of any other make. 


* SUPERIOR” 


Pat, Claims allowed 


Our latest creation revolutionizes 
the bottle well with stopper. We have 
substituted a bright metal slide that 
can not be detached and carried away 
or lost by pupil. Can not stain desk or 
smear papers like stoppers. 


WE HANDLE THE CELEBRATED BARBOUR TABLET INKS— 
ON THE MARKET FOR 20 YEARS. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansviliile, Ind. 


Des Moines, la. 





WHY do you buy a clumsy, projecting, dust catcher with a losable and unprotected 
bottle for an Inkwell, when a neat, flush with desk, all steel well, with a steel 
protected bottle that can’t be removed by the pupil, can be had for LESS MONEY ? 


THE AMER IC AN STEEL 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 








Squires No. 3 Inkwell 





INKWELL 


1. Opens and closes noiselessly. 

2. Nothing to slam or lose. 

3. Air tight—easily fitted and cleaned. 

4. Flush with desk— allows uniformity. 

5. Under plate furnished with large or 

narrow opening as desired. 

6. The only well made that will cover 
any opening from 1% inch to 4inches 
and give a neat, flush with desk job. 

. We have just what you want. Let 
us show you. It has no superior. 


AGK WHOLESALER AND DESK MFGR. FOR THEM 
THE AMERICAN INKWELL Co. 
Adrian, Minn. 


Price $1.00 per doz.—Blued or Nick- 
eled—Liberal discount 


=! 


Sahires Inkwell Cétibdny 





Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 14, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. Itis provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 


as desired. 


See next month's journal for other styles. 





Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





School Furniture 








WE are very pleased to inform all of our old 
customers and everyone who is in want of 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks aes 
seats, tablet arms, teacher’s desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these’ goods. It has been’the habit of 
school furniture manufdeturers not to ‘carry these 
goods in stock, but to waif until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
wean, delays‘and vexations, If you will SEND 
ee ORDE!'S TO US, we will guarantee that 
will be shipped on the receipt of the order. If 
rect we can b»ve the order followed by wire 
insuring very prompt and éarly delivery, We 
= Will cleo meet any prices that our competitors may 
quality of goods considered. 
you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early, Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
In writing to advertisers please 


The Olsen School Wagon 


Built in Three Sizes 


Sanitary, Durable and Neat 


Write us for Prices and Freight 
Rates. 


C. J. OLSEN & SONS, Pittsboro, Ind. 
CHA RTs 








McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . ._ 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart... . . ._ 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart . . .. . . 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series 6.00 








McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 


and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
jet us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY” 
for materials, 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


is the best 


design and workmanship. A postal will 


Springfield, Mo. 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly — it will 
break the lead. 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. : 
Price $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WISCONSIN 


WANTED-—-PAPERS 


We will pay for clean, complete oe of the School Board Journal: 


MADISON  :: 


1910—March 
1907—February, May 
1906— April 


1904—May ; 
1903—September 





mention “ScHoot Boarp JourNAL.” 


1905— April, September, October 
1904—January, eee March, April 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 





10 cents 
20 cents 
20 cents 
20 cents 
25 cents 
40 cents 
30 cents 


Mail to American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Steel Lockers 


(HESS) 


Schools, Colleges, Gymnasia, 
Clubs, Etc. 


We offer an exceptionally fine line of STEEL AND 
EXPANDED METAL CLOTHES LOCKERS, for every 
use to which lockers may be put, in all sizes. 


The style and finish of our lockers are excellent in 
all ways. 


Our prices are as low as the prices asked for many 
inferior lockers, and such as to successfully meet the 
competition of any lockers offered by others. 


We belong to no trust and have no trade or price agreement with 
any one. 
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We offer our goods direct from factory to consumer, and can fully 
satisfy the most exacting requirements. Ask for our new booklet, the 
daintiest and most complete locker booklet yet issued. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


922 L. Tacoma Blidg., Chicago 









SILENT GIANT 


SANITARY 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 




















The 
Strongest Desk SCHOOL DESK 
EVER THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
MANUFACTURED SANITARY 











coment wer. PETER & VOLZ, anineton neiauts, 1. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 

























SOME OF THE 
REASONS FOR THE 
POPULARITY OF 
THIS TEXT 


It is written in a fresh, live, 
vigorous style quite unusual in a 
text book and very attractive to 
high school girls and boys. 


Advanced 
Physiology 
AND Hygiene 


By H. W. CONN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan 
University and R. A. Budington, 
A. M., Associate Professor of 
Zoology, Oberlin College. 


Adopted in the fol- 


lowing Wisconsin 
cities and towns: 


Appleton Menomonie 
Beloit (Stout Institute) 
Blue River Kenosha causes and prevention of disease 
Clinton Owen in a clear and common sense 
Deerfield Platteville way. 

Dodgeville Poynette 
Evansville River Falls 
Fond du Lac (State Normal 








It presents up-to-date, scien- 
tific information that at once in- 
terests the pupil in perfection of 
his own physical well being. 





It treats of cells, germs, the 






































The facts of anatomy are 
taught with careful exactness— 
always related to the vital sub- 


Green Bay § — School) ject of health and never as dry, 

Horicon Stevens Point | uninteresting material to be 

lola Unity memorized. 

on ag a The illustrations —especial- 

Melrose West Allis ly the microscopical drawings — 
Whitewater are unusually good. 


Write for further information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


The Watson & White Arithmetics 


Published in May, 1911 











Elementary Arithmetic - - - 35 cents 
Compiete Arithmetic - - - - 60 cents 


This series of Arithmetics aims: 


First—To secure a high degree of facility in the funda- 
mental operations and in those other processes which, 
in the actual business of life, are reduced to purely 
mechanical forms of computation. 


Second — To cultivate in pupils the habit of forming vivid 
mental pictures of the business transactions introduced 
in the exercises, and of the commercial and industrial 
relations of the numbers involved in the problems. 


Third—To make a clear and rational development of the 


theory of numbers as far as is necessary for intelligent 
arithmetical work. 


Fourth —To grade the work from the simple and easy 
to the more complex and difficult, by steps so gradual 
and in an order so logical that the pupil will steadily 
grow in mathematical power and take pleasure in his 
Own progress. 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Primary Arithmetic . 
Intermediate Arithmetic 45 cents 
Grammar School Arithmetic 60 cents 


35 cents 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo~ Boarp Journat.” 
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Montgomery’s 
Leading Facts 
of American History 


New Revised Edition, $1.00 





This publication of the Leading Facts of American History pre- 
sents practically a new book throughout, for it embodies not only a re- 
vision of the foregoing editions, but a text largely rewritten. In an en- 
tirely new form, with new type, many new illustrations, and numerous 
new maps, it far surpasses the previous edition in attractiveness and 
usefulness. 

Strong features of the new Leading Facts of American History are 
G The grouping of related facts about a main topic. 

G Careful reference to standard works for supplementary reading, 
cross references to the text itself, and map references. 

GA table of leading dates to enable the pupil to follow events 
chronologically. 

g A pronouncing vocabulary of difficult names. 

The Montgomery histories have been widely noted for their ac- 
curacy, their judicious selection of material for study, and their fas- 
cinating style. They are the most teachable histories used in the ele- 
mentary schools today and by far the most popular among pupils. 
Their continued use in the schools of the highest quality throughout 
the United States confirms their value. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE the Yosemite, the Big Trees, the many 
vacation resorts of California and Rebuilt San Francisco? 


You can do so at comparatively small cost if you attend the National 
Education Association Convention in San Francisco. 


(Printed by request of the National Education Association.) 


Oe 
Le my “oh sg " r . 7 - 
Nh. Atlanta Dallas 








London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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The Gilbert Arithmetics 
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These books recognize both the merits and the 
limitations of the so-called ‘‘spiral plan.’’ The authors 
have made use of the spiral plan in part--that is, their 
method of presentation is inductive until the principles 
have been thoroughly established and illuminated. 
Then the principles are stated in good set terms, and 
after this statement has been made, it is utilized, and 
illustrations and problems are founded upon it. 


This combination of the new ideas in Arithmetics 
with the old, promises to be particularly successful. 


INVESTIGATE 
THEM 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
SUBSCKIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 Per YEAR 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION LEGISLATION 


By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph. D., Russell Sage 


The first state law providing for the medi- 
cal inspection of school children seems to have 
been enacted twelve years ago when the legis- 
lature of Connecticut passed a law providing 
for the testing of the eyesight of pupils in all 
the public school of the state. At the present 
time there are seventeen states and the District 
of Columbia having laws, or regulations with 
the force of law, providing for school medical 
inspection. In seven states and the District 
of Columbia the laws and _ regulations are 
mandatory in their provisions while in the 
other ten states they are permissive. These 
two groups are as follows: 


Mandatory Provisions. 


Colorado Minnesota 

District of Columbia New Jersey 

Louisiana Utah 

Massachusetts West Virginia 
Permissive Provisions. 

California North Dakota 

Connecticut Ohio 

Indiana Vermont 

Maine Virginia 

New York Washington 


The accompanying map shows the present 
status of state provision for medical inspec- 
tion. On it those states having mandatory laws 
and regulations are indicated in solid black, 
those having permissive ones by diagonal cross 
lining and those having no state-wide provision 
by white surface. This graphic presentation 
of conditions has no reference to systems of 
medical inspection maintained by individual 
cities in the states having no laws. Many 
cities in these states have such systems and 
maintain them under the general provisions 
of the laws creating boards of health and 
education. 


The more important provisions of the laws 
and regulations of the different states are 
shown in the chart and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact revealed by it is that there are 
only four respects in which the several laws are 
in substantial agreement. 

The first respect in which the lawmakers 
are in substantial accord is in placing the 
administration of systems of medical inspec- 


tion in the hands of school authorities instead 
of in those of the local boards of health. Min- 
nesota and the District of Columbia alone give 
it unreservedly to the health authorities and 
in both of these cases the work is done under 
the provisions of regulations adopted by the 
state and district boards of health and not 
through legal enactment. 

The Massachusetts law *provides that ‘the 
work may be carried on by either boards of 
education or boards of health and the Ohio one 
permits the educational authorities to delegate 
their powers to boards of health if they see 
fit. In North Dakota the law provides that 
the school authorities shall co-operate with 
local boards of health in curbing epidemics of 
contagious disease. 

The other three provisions which are common 
to a majority of the laws are: first, that school 
doctors shall inspect the children to detect and 
exclude cases of contagious disease; second, 
that they shall conduct physical examinations 
for the detection of defects; and, third, that 
they may inspect teachers, janitors and school 
premises if they deem it necessary. 

A careful examination of the provisions of 
the different laws seems to indicate that the 
framers of each new measure have proceeded 
with but little regard to what has been done 
in other places and so have not greatly profited 
by the lessons of previous experience. This is 
probably just another example of the many in- 
stances in which educational progress in Amer- 
ica is hampered through the lack of a central 
clearing house of educational information 
which can make always available for all local- 
ities the experience of other cities and states. 

It seems clear that no existing medical in- 
spection law includes all or most of the good 
features found in the laws taken as a whole. 
It seems equally clear that there is no good 
reason why future laws should not include 
most of those good features which have been 
found to succeed in practice. 

Such a composite law might well contain the 
following ten provisions, each one of which 
is found in one or more of the existing laws. 

1. Medical inspection to be administered by 
school authorities but delegation of powers to 


Foundation 


health authorities permitted and co-operation 
in the treatment of contagious diseases re- 
quired. 

2. Doctors to inspect children to detect and 
exclude cases of contagious disease. 

3. Doctors to make annual physical ex- 
aminations of all children for the detection of 
defects. 

4. Parents to be notified of results of ex- 
aminations, 

5. Teachers to make annual sight and hear- 
ing tests. 

6. Doctors to inspect teachers and janitors 
when deemed necessary. 

7. Doctors to conduct regular examinations 
of sanitary conditions of school premises and 
water supply. 

8. Normal school pupils to be trained in 
testing sight and hearing. 

9. Law to provide for employment of school 
nurses. 

10. Provision for the enforcement of the 
law. ; 

Such a law as the one here outlined might 
be either mandatory or permissive with respect 
‘to its application in each locality, or it might 
be mandatory in cities and permissive in the 
country districts as is the new West Virginia 
law. It should include a provision that both 
the state board of health and the state board 
of education co-operate in framing the rules 
and regulations for conducting physical exam- 
inations, sight and hearing tests and for the ex- 
clusion of cases of contagious disease. 

Those who contemplate the framing of new 
medical inspection legislation will be glad to 
learn that the department of child hygiene, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
is now preparing copy for a booklet in which 
all of the present medical inspection laws will 
be printed, together with an abstract of their 
more important points. This booklet will be 
distributed free to interested people. 


According to an authority there are in the 
public schools of the United States 100,000 
children who will die of tuberculosis before 
they reach the age of eighteen. Mr. School 
Board Member, does this statement suggest any 
responsibility to you? 


___ PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS PROVIDING FOR MEDICAL INSPECTION — 1911 
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School Board Journal 


A Common Language for the Interpretation of School Facts 


By E. C. WARRINER, Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


Every one connected in any way with school 
administration has occasion many times a year, 
to make comparisons between one’s own school 
system and others. It is then that the question 
arises as to whether the statistics used in these 
comparisons are obtained in the same way in 
different systems. 

For example, an item frequently compared 
is the cost of education per capita in different 
cities. A table showing this comparison is 
printed in the annual report of the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for Michigan. 
In the last report, that for the year 1909-10, 
are found the following figures showing per 
capita cost of education in the high schools. 
These totals are made up of two items, cost of 
instruction and cost of incidentals. The total 
figures for several cities are as follows: Alle- 
gan, $32.05; Ann Arbor, $59.05; Detroit, $69.89 ; 
‘Tonia, $134.26; Muskegon, $44.90. Here is shown 
such a wide variation that one is led to wonder 
what items are included in making up the 
expense and what number is taken as divisor, 
whether total enrollment or average number 
belonging. Something unusual has certainly 
been taken into account in Ionia to make the 
cost of the high school $134.26, of which $51.25 
is for instruction and $83.01 for incidentals. 
Similar expenses in Muskegon were instruction, 
$34.35; incidentals, $10.55; total, $44.90. 

This one example shows that statistics are 
unreliable unless one knows how they are ob- 
tained. To be of practical value, statistics 
must be prepared in the same way, taking into 
account the same items. This is not the case 
today, the result being that comparisons among 
school systems are untrustworthy and not to 
be depended upon. 


The New Use of Statistics. 

Besides the usual items of enrollment, gradu- 
ates, cost of education, etc., familiar to all, a 
large new field for the use of statistics has been 
opened up in the past few years by the efforts 
of a few keen, broad-minded students of educa- 
tion. This wider use of educational statistics 
is most admirably illustrated in the 1909 re- 
port of superintendent W. H. Elson, of the 
Cleveland schools. This report contains seven- 
ty-five tables, dealing with the subjects of non- 
promotion and cost of education. Nine of these 
tables deal with the subject of promotion as 
follows: Table I. gives for each of the last 
ten graduating classes of the Cleveland high 
schools the total number enrolled in the first 
grade of that class, the number enrolled in the 
second grade, and so on, thus making a life 
history of each of these classes. Table II. 
shows the same thing for the last ten eighth 
grade classes with per cent of pupils that have 
dropped out each year. ‘ Table III. shows the 
number of withdrawals in each grade during 
the school year, 1908-9. Table IV. shows the 
causes of these withdrawals during 1908-9 and 
the number of withdrawals from each cause, as 
financial condition of the home, 4.66 per cent, 
illness in family 3.49 per cent, personal illness 
14.67 per cent, physical defects .57 per cent, 
incapacity 3.57 per cent, indifference 4.26 per 
cent, failing promotion .46 per cent, going to 
work 29.33 per cent, left city 38.47 per cent, 
unknown .55 per cent. Table V. shows the 
number of retarded children in the elementary 
schools in the year 1908-9, that is, the number 
one or more years behind their normal grades. 
Table VI. shows the number of retarded pupils 
in the high schools. Table VII. shows the num- 
ber of repeaters in each grade and the per cent 
of repeaters in each grade. Table VIII. shows 





the number of non-promotions in each grade, 
while Table IX. shows the causes of non-promo- 
tion, as follows: Irregular attendance 14.32 
per cent, physical defects 4.49 per cent, personal 
illness 1.06 per cent, incapacity 62.75 per cent, 
indifference 14.60 per cent, other causes 2.78 
per ‘cent. 

Information of this same nature is further 
particularized in Table XIV., which gives the 
registration, withdrawals, promotions and non- 
promotions in the high schools by courses, as 
classical, scientific and commercial. Table XV. 
gives this same information by classes. Table 
XVI. arranges the withdrawals from school by 
courses, classes, ages and causes, while Table 
XVII. distributes the non-promotions by cours- 
es, classes, ages and causes. Table XVIII. dis- 
tributes the high school pupils by studies and 
shows the number of failures in each study; 
other tables give similar data for the elementary 
schools as well as the high schools, so that it 
would seem every possible question concerning 
non-promotion and repeaters could be answered 
from this report. 

The statistics as to cost of education are 
worked out even more elaborately than these 
regarding pupils. Table X XVII. shows the cost 
of instruction in the various types of schools for 
each of ten past years with the per cent of in- 
crease of cost of each year over the preceding 
year. Another table shows the increase in the 
number of teachers each year for ten years past. 
Table XLIV. shows the cost of instruction in 
drawing, the total enrollment in drawing class- 
es and the per capita cost. Other tables give 
the same information concerning German, mu- 
sic, manual training, physical training, the deaf 
school, special schools of individual instruction, 
kindergartens, evening schools, summer schools 
and playgrounds. No doubt the public is en- 
titled to all this information, and records kept 
in such a way as to afford this accurate knowl- 
edge must go far to intrench the schools in 
popular esteem. The public will cheerfully 
support any system of schools which gives 
value received for the money put into them. To 
determine whether value received is given it is 
first necessary to know the cost. I have never 
seen another report which gives this vital in- 
formation in so complete a manner as this 
Cleveland report. So much then for the use 
which we can make of educational statistics 
if we realize their value and work them in an 
intelligible way. 

Uniformity Needed. 

That statistics be uniform in character and 
form if they are to be used for purposes of 
comparison goes without saying. The crux 
of this matter is getting those responsible for 
making the statistics to agree on any common 
plan. The attempt to unify records and reports 
has been before the American educational public 
for nearly half a century. The program of the 
first regular meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, held at Wash- 
ington, February 6, 7, 8, 1866, has among other 
topics the following: “School Statistics—their 
value, the points of inquiry and the mode of 
collecting them,” also “Cost per capita of Edu- 
cation in the different states,” while the second 
meeting of this association, in Indianapolis, 
August 13, 14, 1866, had this familiar topic 
on its program: “Report on Plan of Collecting 
Uniform Statistics in Order to Compare the 
School Systems of the Several States.” 

At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Chattanooga, in 1898, a committee was 


appointed to recommend a uniform style of 
financial school report. This committee pre- 
sented its report at the Columbus meeting of the 
department in 1899. A few sentences may be 
quoted from this report, as they are still per- 
tinent to this discussion. 

“While local conditions enter into necessities 
for expense in any public school system, yet one 
of the most useful means of estimating proper 
expenditures, and the necessity for particular 
expenditures, should be afforded by a study of 
the financtal school reports of other similar cities 
or districts. As these reports are at present 
made, they are of little use in this respect. Items 
given in one report are omitted from another. 
Items of income or outgo are differently grouped 
in different reports, and the statement is made 
in such a way that it is impossible to separate 
the items for the purpose of reclassification, In 
getting the cost of- education per child, different 
items are put into the total cost.of education, 
which forms the dividend, while sometimes the 
divisor is the number enrolled, sometimes the 
average number in daily membership, sometimes 
the average number in daily attendance. 

One of the chief studies of a wise administra- 
tor of schools is to make the cost of education 
per child as low as consistent with the best serv- 
ice. Attention to this and to a comparative study 
of reports for a period of years, now that most 
of our school systems have become established 
on a somewhat similar plan, should give an idea 
of the average or normal cost of education per 
child. Having this, the manager of schools may 
know how expense in his system differs from 
this normal standard, and, if not normal, why 
it is above or below. This knowledge cannot be 
arrived at, however, until the’same items are in- 
cluded when computing cost of education and 
the’ same divisor is used in obtaining the aver- 
age. By careful comparative study, railroad men 
know the average cost of hauling freight per 
ton per mile, and the cost per mile of transport- 
ing a passenger. Those administering schools 
should be as well informed upon the cost of edu- 
cation.” 


Recent Efforts. 

The blank recommended by this committee 
in 1899 was an excellent form for the ordinary 
city school system and has been used in Sagi- 
naw ever since its recommendation. Examina- 
tion of the school reports of other cities, how- 
ever, fails to show that any number of cities 
have adopted the same form of report. Such 
being the condition, no uniform system of 
reports in use and the need of uniformity in- 
creasing year by year, as the movement has 
grown toward a scientific knowledge of school 
statistics, a new committee was appointed at the 
Indianapolis meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1910 to consider this whole subject. 
This committee, which was continued for an- 
other year at the Mobile meeting of the depart- 
ment in February, 1911, is made up of State 
Supt. of Public Instruction Payson Smith, of 
Maine, chairman; George D. Strayer, professor 
of educational administration in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, secretary; Supt. W. 
H. Elson, of Cleveland; Principal Charles M. 
Humphrey, of the Martin School, Boston, and 
the present writer. This committee was ap- 
pointed, it would seem, at the psychological 
moment, as several other bodies are just at pres- 
ent interested in the same subject and confer- 
ences have been held among them. In the first 
place, the need of uniform statistical reports is 
one of the first pieces of work which was taken 
up by former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Elmer E. Brown, upon his assumption of office 
in 1906. The Bureau of Education has at 


present a specialist in school administration, 
giving his whole time to this subject and his 
influence has been marked on the financial 
report blank submitted by this committee. The 
committee has been closely in touch also with 





the U. S. Census Bureau, an office which cer- 
tainly is thoroughly competent to give advice 
on all matters pertaining to statistical infor- 
mation. Besides these two sources, a third is the 
National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, which was organized in May, 1910, com- 
posed of the auditors of the boards of educa- 
tion in some of the larger cities of the coun- 
try. The chairman of the committee on the 
standardization of school statistics of the Asso- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers is Henry 
R. M. Cook, C. P. A., auditor of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. Mr. Cook 
has been frequently consulted by our committee 
in framing their report. Whatever then may 
be thought of the recommendations of this com- 
mittee of the National Education, Association, 
it may fairly be claimed that the report repre- 
sents expert advice, namely, that of specialists 
in school administration in Columbia Univer- 
sity, the U. S. Bureau of Education and the U. 
S. Census Office, together with that of the most 
able school auditors in the country. 
The Teachers’ Records. 

The report of this committee, as presented 
at Mobile, is only tentative, and by no means 
complete. It suggests, for example, no form 
of teachers’ register or teachers’ monthly report 
blank. These matters are left for consideration 
during the coming year and will be made the 
subject of a later report. The present report 
consists of two features, viz.: a suggested cumu- 
lative record card for each pupil and a sug- 
gested form of financial report. The cumulative 
record card is designed to show the school his- 
tory of the child during the elementary grades. 
The card is to be kept by the teacher of the pupil 
and sent by the teacher with the pupil when he 
is transferred to another school. The need. of 
such information as the ecard gives has been 
keenly felt by all who have made any study of 
the subject of retarded pupils. It is a task of 
great proportions to find out at present from the 
ordinary records of a school system what pupils 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING . 


This space is reserved fur instructions, 


and “ kindergartens" when a separate report cafi be given. 


A.-PAYMENTS. 


I.— EXPENSES (Cost of Conducting School System). 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL CONTROL (OVERHEAD CHARGES). 


. Finance offices and accounts 
. Legal eervices ..............--.-- 
. Operation and maintenance of office building 


. Offices in charge of buildings and supplies 


. OfBce of superintendent of schools . 
. Enforcement of compulsory education and truancy laws... 
Other expenses of general control ............ 


TORAL 20.2 ccnc cnc soo ccne-oescess coce ‘ 


CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Form used jointly by the Bureau of Education end the Bureau of the Census.) 
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Reports will be made on separate sheets for payments from (1) funds such as those called ‘‘ trust,” (2) 
from appropriations other than those for echools, or (3) in the case of an independent school district, when 
payments are made from the general municipal treasury instead of from the treasury of the school district. 


Extra sheets will be provided also for rePorts regarding schools not listed, as “‘ colleges, universities,” 


Under special schools it is intended to include schools for dependents, truants, deal, blind, etc. 
Under special activities it is intended to include lectures, playgrounds, social centers, etc. 
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are one or more years behind their grades. This 
card, as you will see, contains a maximum of in- 
formation in a minimum of space, viz.: the 
pupil’s full name, place and date of birth, name 
of parent and parent’s occupation, together with 
the pupil’s residence, date of discharge from the 
school and age. All this information is on one 
side of the card. On the reverse is shown a rec- 
ord of the various schools the child has attended 
from the first grade up, number of days present 
each year, and brief records concerning the 
child’s health, conduct and scholarship. I quote 
as follows from the report of the committee: 

“The foundation of all statistics concerning pu- 
pils is established in the records made by teach- 
ers in the school rooms. Unless these records 
are expressed in common terms having a defi- 
nite meaning the data gathered from them is 
not comparable. School statistics as at present 
compiled and compared are unreliable and of 
little value, and they will continue to be so until 
agreement can be reached not only as to terms 
used and the definite meaning of these terms, 
but also, to some extent, as to the method of 
recording and arranging the original data upon 
which school statistics are based.” 

Also: 

“The committee desires to call attention to the 
following suggestive list of uses to which the 
card may be put: 

1. Amount of attendance of individual pupil 
for one year. 

2. Comparative rates of progress in schools 
having seven-year, eight-year and nine-year ele- 
mentary courses. 

3. Classification of pupils by age and grade. 
(Note that a standard date for computing ages is 
established, viz., September 1.) 

4. Classification of pupils for 
data: 

a. Duplicate enrollment in the school. 

b. From other public schools in town or city. 

ec. From other public schools in state. 

d. Original enrollment from all other sources. 

5. Number of times child has been detained 
in a grade. 

6. Foreign birth as affecting progress. 

7. Kindergarten training as affecting progress. 
8. Attendance in other schools as affecting 
progress. 

9. Absence as affecting progress. 


enrollment 


. Redemption of bonds 


54. Redemption of short-term loans ... 





56. Payments to sinking funds. 


60. Balances at close of year at 
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62. Subventions and grants from State 


66. General property taxes 


68. Poll taxes 


71. All other revenue 


72 TOTAL REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Board of Education and Secretary's Office. .... .... -.. ~~~ ---02-- | -onnne cnewensennencnnensfeoonnecnncnenenene recess |onnseeensnessceeeranenap ewe 


. School elections and school consus. ... .. . . .... .-- 2-2 oe cence nen one concnsccnceecnconefecncseccncsssceses soswesfocsenesceees 


76. Sales of equipment and supplies -.. 
77. Refund of payments .... 


78. Other nonrevenue receipts ......- 


8 Total RECEIPTS 


#1. Belances at beginning of year 


SF. Papeete 66 GttsOtt, ccccccncccccocccnsce scncsceuciapsencssccvessa 
Miscellaneous payments, including payments to trust funds, textbooks to be sojd to pupils, etc 


61 TOTAL PAYMENTS AND BALANCES 


64. Subventions and grants from other civil divisions. 


7. Busiaess taxes (licenses, excise taxes, taxes on corporations, taxes on occupations, ete.) 


73. Leanne and bond anlet...2..2.2c0. 122. ncccccccccepe cccnccnscgecesoers ccnecc cocccoccccesccccecessucs 


75. Sales of real property and proceeds of insurance adjustments - -- 


79 ToTaL NOWREVENUE RECEIPTS . - 


TOTAL RECEIPTS AND BALANCES 


10. Numerous inquiries having to do with in- 
dividual school management.” 


Also: 


“The value of a uniform card lies chiefly in 
three considerations: 

1. Universal adaptability for use in whatever 
system of schools the pupil may enter. 

2. Decreased cost because of printing in large 
quantities, 

3. Establishment of common practices of rec- 
ord making and common terms for the expression 
of facts valuable for statistical investigation. 

lt is believed that any general record card rec- 
ommended for universal adoption should not in- 
clude a detailed statement of facts needed for an 
adequate study of individual cases of physically 
abnormal and retarded children. For such a 
purpose a special form should be used providing 
for yearly records of defective eyesight, hearing, 
conditions of teeth, and other physical charac- 
teristics, and for records concerning nutrition, en- 
vironment, specific cases of illness, special apti- 
tudes, and such other facts as are likely to be 
desired. The exact form of such a card may 
well be left for future consideration.” 

Through the courtesy of U. S. Commissioner 
Brown, this cumulative record card was sub- 
mitted to a large number of school superintend- 
ents throughout the country last December, 
many of whom signified their intention to put 
it into use in.their schools next September. We 
feel then that substantial progress has been 
made in this part of our work with prospect 
of immediate results. 

While, as I have already stated, the committee 
has not as yet recommended any form for a 
teachers’ register, still certain definitions have 
been suggested which will do much toward 
bringing about uniformity, if they can be ac- 
cepted, by the educational world at large. 

“The daily register or daily summary should 
show four groups of admitted pupils, as follows: 

a. Pupils previously enrolled during the year, 
including transfers, within the school or school 
district. (This item is thrown out in comput- 
ing the number of different pupils enrolled dur- 
ing the year in a given school or district.) 

b. Pupils previously enrolled during the year 
in some other school or school district in the town 
or city. (This item is thrown out in computing 
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5. Payment of warrants and orders of preceding year. ............-..---<s0e-e-+-----< 


B.—-RECEIPTS. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 
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NONREVENUE RECEIPTS. 
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TOTAL. 


EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
11. Salaries of supervisors of grades and subjects -.-. 
12. Other expenses of supervisors ...... 
13. Salaries of principals and their clerks - ......-~.....- 
14. Other expenses of principals ....... ....-.-..----- 


15. Salaries of teachers ...... .........-.....- 


16. Textbooks 


17. Stationery and supplies used in instruction 


18. Other expenses of instruction - 


19. Torat ... 


a 


EXPENSES OF MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL 
PLANT. 


27. Repair of buildings and upkeep of grounds. -- 
28. Repair and replacement of equipment -.... 
GD, RN ralictaitecctewnrstbontenceiene 
30. Other expenses of maintenance of school plant... 
31 Wei ecsnecsenentes 
EXPENSES OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
LIBRARIES 
SB. Qed csscccocusscat 
33. Books . 
4. Other expenses..... 
PROMOTION OF HEALTA. 


35. Salaries .........-. 


36. Other expenses... 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 
37. Salaries 


38. Other expenses. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
40. Payments to private schools...................- 


41. Payments to schools of other civil divisions 


42. Care of children in institutions 


Il.—OUTLAYS (Capital acquisition and 


construction). 
47. Land . 
48. New buildings -. 
49. Alteration of old buildings 
0. Equipment of new buildings and grounds 
|. Equipment of old buildings, exclusive of replacements. 


the number of different pupils enrolled during the 
year in a given town or city.) 

c. Pupils previously enrolled during the year 
in other towns or cities in the state. (This item 
is thrown out in computing the number of dif- 
oe pupils enrolled during the year in a given 
state. ) 

d. Pupils not previously enrolled during the 
year in any town or city in the state. (These are 
original enrollments included in all reports.”) 

“More important, at the present time, than 
forms for recording attendance and enrollment 
data, is the securing of a common terminology 
for certain conditions of attendance and enroll- 
ment. The following definitions are submitted as 
representative of the best practice. 

1. Age and Grade Classifications. 

For this purpose the age on the first day of 
September should be used. This is the age on 
which, approximately, the pupil enters upon the 
work of a new grade. There are good reasons 
for taking it in preference to January 1, the day 
on which the work of the grade is partially com- 
pleted, or July 1, the approximate date on which 
the work of the grade is finished. It is common- 
ly used in school census enumerations, and is 
conveniently near the time at which a great ma- 
jority of pupils enter school. If once recorded 
on the Admission Discharge and Promotion Card 
it can be made a matter of record for each suc- 
ceeding year with practically no effort and with 
little likelihood of error. 


A -PAYMENTS—ConNTINUED. 





EXPENSES OF OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 

20. Wages of janitors and other employees... .. possess coccadivoncse secnsscenaibegtoostionas 

21. Fuel.. ° eet pente cccooseneccomedinchons codfpeconvees 

22. Water .... ctecccccoscoceonoses sceserceee 
23. Light and power ........... ditties dip~cosceniptonewecns 

24. Jahitor’s supplies. ........- piniasenpnesintsiiiesees suvcipenaiietnentid 

25. Other expenses of operation of echool plant -- —— = 
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Srectan Brectas. 
ScHooLs. ACTIVITIES. 


SOHOOLS AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES. 





2. Number Enrolled. 

It is generally understood that this item means 
the number enrolled exclusive of duplicating, in 
whatever school unit it is reported for. The way 
in which this number may be ascertained is indi- 
cated under ‘Enrollment Data,’ above. 

3. Number Belonging. 

As soon as a pupil is known to have left the 
school without intention to return he ceases. at 
once to belong and he is not thereafter included 
in the number belonging. Jf absent under any 
other circumstances he is carried on the rolls as 
‘belonging,’ and marked absent for five consecu- 
tive days (or until he returns, if his consecutive 
absence is less than five days in duration.) He 
is ‘temporarily discharged’ at the end of five 
consecutive days of absence, and then ceases to 
‘belong’ until he returns to school and is ‘read- 
mitted.’ 

Five days (ten half-day sessions in schools hav- 
ing two sessions a day) constitute one week in a 
great majority of schools, and represent a fair 
compromise between extremes of practice in this 
particular. 

N. B. ‘Average number belonging’ means the 
same as ‘average membership.’ The average 
number belonging is found by the same process as 
the average attendance. 

4. Average Attcndance. 

The average daily attendance during the school 
year (which is the average number of pupils 


actually present each day the schools were in ses- 
sion) may be computed as follows: 


a. For a single school: Add together the num- 
ber of days each pupil was present during the 
year or the number of pupils present each day in 
the year, and divide the sum (which is the ‘ag- 
gregate attendance in days’ by the number of 
such school days. 


b. For a group of schools having the same num- 
ber of days in the year (as the schools of most 
cities have): Divide the combined aggregate 
attendance in days of all the schools by the num- 
ber of days in the school year. 


ec. For a system of schools having different 
lengths of school year (as, for instance, those 
of a county): Add together the average attend- 
ance of the component schools and groups of the 
system as ascertained by the foregoing rules. For 
larger systems, as those of a state, the summing 
up process is continued in the same way. 


NOTE: In systems of schools where monthly 
reports of attendance are called for the general 
principles of a, b and c. above, apply to the finding 
of monthly averages. The sum of the monthly 
averages of attendance in the schools of most 
cities, divided by the number of months, is ap- 
proximately the same as the average attendance 
for the year found by the methods given above. 

5. Average Number of Days in the School Year. 

In a school system having different lengths of 
school year in its various units (as in ¢, above), 
the average number of days in the school year is 
found by dividing the combined ‘aggregate at- 
tendance in days’ of all schools of the system 
by the ‘average attendance’ as ascertained by the 
method given in c.” 

Reporting Financial Statistics. 

The second part of the committee’s report rec- 
ommends a form for financial report in the 
hope especially that items of expenditure may 
be grouped in the same way in different schools 
so as to make statistics showing cost of educa- 
tion fairly comparable between cities. Differ- 
ent units of school systems may also be com- 
pared if books are kept in the same way in 
different cities. More and more in the future 
will our cities require boards of education to 
make careful reports showing individual items 
of expense, and the question will be raised as 
to whether these cost items are reasonable, when 
compared with other similar systems. The only 
way to be sure that comparisons of this kind 
are legitimate is to take steps to unify methods 
of account keeping among boards of education 
in different cities. The committee invites crit- 
icism of the financial report blank submitted. 
As I have said, this blank carries with it the 
approval of experts and is therefore entitled 
to respectful consideration. It is not likely that 
any form possible to propose would meet the 
approval of everyone. To secure a condition 
approximating uniformity there will have to 
be compromise, give and take. It is hoped that 
the desirable features of a uniform system of 
accounts will appeal so strongly to everyone 
that liberality of view will prevail and that the 
items called for in the blank form suggested 
will be furnished by all school boards. This, 
of course, does not preclude the addition of any 
number of items which any board wishes to 
add to its report. Referring now to the financial 
report, it is, of course, arranged in two main 
parts—A Payments and B Receipts. The pay- 
ments are divided into three groups. 

I. Expenses or cost of conducting tke school 
system. 

II. Outlays, adding to capital by purchase 
of land and erection and equipment of new 
buildings. 

III. Other payments in which are included 
all debt payments, bonds, short term loans and 
interest. 

Payments in Group I., expenses for conduct- 
ing the schools, the only payments which should 
in truth be taken into account in comparing 
the cost of education among different cities— 
these payments are subdivided into six divi- 
sions: 1. Expenses of general control, known 
in business plants as overhead charges. 2. Ex- 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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BEFORE THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


A Glimpse Into the Lives of a Few Teachers. 


By LAFAYETTE BLISS, Superintendent of City Schools, Virginia, Minn. 


In the growth and development of American 
institutions there are no finer examples of loy- 
alty to the public good, and devotion to the best 
interests of the rising generation than are to be 
found among the men and women who are serv- 
ing, or have served on boards of education in 
the state of Minnesota. There are many of these 
officials who have thus served the public schools 
ten, twenty, and even thirty years continuously, 
who have given their time and best thoughts, 
best efforts, wisest counsel and broad, sound 
judgment in unstinted measure, without thought 
of pay, only seeking to promote the public wel- 
fare, and to be instrumental in advancing the 
cause of education and character building among 
the young. For such men and such boards of 
education there are only words of the highest 
praise, and no language that I can command, 
can express the lofty respect and deep love that 
I feel for those noble workers in the cause of 
civilization. These men are the friends of the 
teachers. They stand by them in sunshine and 
in storm. They lend them sympathy. They are 
appreciative of the teachers’ best efforts, and 
are thoughtful to express a kind word now and 
then, which always will do more to put effective- 
ness and push into the teacher’s work than any- 
thing else. 

The average board of education, however, is 
not made up of men such as I have spoken of 
above. In fact, superintendents and teachers 
are happy if they have on their board of politi- 
cal superiors three, or two, or even one such, 
out of a board of six members. The most im- 
portant function of a school board member is to 
stand up. ‘The position is no place for a man 
with the backbone of an oyster. He should be 
ever ready to protect the schools from meddling 
city officials, hysterical society leaders, starving 
doctors, venal politicians, two-faced editors, wily, 
loquacious salesmen, grafting contractors, and 
in general from the fellow with an ax to grind. 
The board member who listens to the hoarse 
croakings of these birds of prey is never of any 
positive help in running the schools. 


Some Stock Criticisms. 

Volumes of addresses have been delivered at 
different state teachers’ associations and a fault- 
finding, critical tone runs through the bulk of 
them, This destructive criticism was aimed for 
the most part at superintendents and teachers, 
and was written and delivered for the most part 
by superintendents and teachers against them- 
selves. This self-appointed jury of experts 
brought in the well-worn indictments against 
superintendents and teachers, (1) that they show 
a lack of general culture, (2) that as a class 
they lack in scholarship, (3) that they lack in 
professional preparation, and have too limited 
literary qualifications, (4) that first-rate men 
and women soon drop out of the work when they 
find that they are in a procession rather than in 
a profession, (5) that as a class they are not 
good mixers, or good fellows. 

Not much was said about the fact that the 
great advance in the last fifty years in inven- 
tions, commerce, science, art, material progress, 
and better ways of living, are mere effects, to 
which the better and more rational methods of 
teaching the masses wrought out in our public 
schools by these same poorly prepared superin- 
tendents and teachers, are at least among the 
chief causes, Little was said about the long 
years of preparation for the work of teaching; 
about the short term.of effective service before 
breaking down; of the sublime courage shown 
by superintendents and teachers who are bearing 
the burden and drudgery of the day in a spirit 


of sweetness and light; about the hundreds that 
are overworked so that they have no time or 
desire for self-culture or the performance of 
social duties; about the social and minor politic- 
al agencies at work that interfere with freedom 
of action and tenure of office, and the inadequate 
pecuniary reward for service, which deters the 
most spirited and active-minded men from mak- 
ing teaching more than a stepping-stone to some 
other profession, whose members thenceforth 
look with compassion upon the teacher. There 
was little said about the fact that no other body 
of workers puts forth so much effort and spends 
so much of their time and money in striving to 
better fit themselves for their work, by attending 
conventions and summer schools, in travel, and 
in the purchase of educational books and period- 
icals. There was little said about the persistent 
meddling—often well-meant, but pernicious 
with the details of schoolwork, by school com- 
mittees, parents, hysterical. newspapers, fire 
chiefs, and other lay influences, for these things 
are sure to make the one discussing them un- 
popular. Nevertheless there are some of these 
subjects that should not be tabooed in these 
heart to heart talks but should be frankly and 
honestly discussed. 


Some sentences back I mentioned the usual 
counts which are regularly named in the idict- 
ment against school superintendents and teach- 
ers. If this long-continued case against educa- 
tors were ever put on trial before an impartial 
jury, it may be that the educators would be 
proven guilty of every count in the indictment, 
but I am sure that a great many extenuating 
circumstances would be brought out during the 
progress of the case. It is of some of these 
extenuating circumstances of which I wish to 
hint at at this time. 


The Skeleton in the Closet. 

A number of years ago the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly requested short articles from 
a number of educators located in different parts 
of the United States as to the true social status 
of teachers in their respective communities, the 
influence of the ignorant politician and biased 
newspaper in school matters, and the reason, 
from the schoolmaster’s standpoint, why more 
men of first-rate ability did not follow school- 
work for life, after having once entered the 
teachers’ ranks. I was among those asked to 
contribute, which I did. These heart-to-heart 


confessions were edited by G. Stanley Hall and 
F. W. Atkinson, whose names stand as a guaran- 





DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
Chancellor-elect New York University, 
New York City. 


tee against anything that might border on the 
sensational; besides only educators of several 
years of successful experience in the work were 
called upon to express an opinion. 

To the general question as to whether a man 
of college training, good ability and character 
could afford to make teaching a life-work, the 
uniform answer was given that although the 
work in its nature is worthy of the highest am- 
bition and best effort of any man who possesses 
qualifications that promise success in other pro- 
fessions or in business, yet no man of first-rate 
ability could afford to follow it as a life voca- 
tion, since it means a sacrifice of that publie 
esteem that attaches to many callings, a sub- 
jection to harassing and nerve-destroying influ- 
ences within the schoolroom, and belittling re- 
strictions without; besides the compensation is 
much below what the same training and ability 
would be able to command in other occupations. 
This factor of compensation, however, has much 
less to do with forcing our best men and wom- 
en out of the teachers’ profession than some 
other things, for the true teacher is not too 
much concerned about what he is to be paid 
for his work. A few quotations from these 
“confessions” will bring out my meaning. 

One educator writes; “I left teaching because 
I found that it was simply a hospital for the 
blind, halt and lame of every other craft. Too 
often it is a temporary means of support to the 
doctor, while waiting for patients, to the lawyer 
while waiting for clients, and to the preacher 
while waiting for a pulpit. The trained and 
experienced teacher is put in competition with 
these amateurs and can never rise above this 
state with the schools in the hands of the politi- 
cians-as they now are.” Another says: “Sue- 
cessful men in other professions look down upon 
the teacher with compassion.” And again: “The 
status of the teacher is kept low because the best 
men and women who are drawn to it are not 
retained in it.” “The Normal schools claim 
to be able to make teachers, but good teachers 
are born, and make themselves by actual ex- 
perience in the schoolroom.” This teacher add- 
ed “that we need a few more teachers born.” 
In California the teacher has a life-tenure of 
office by law, but this is evaded by the politi- 
cians. By the way, the petty politician is the 
bane of the school system of many states, then 
venal commercial influence, and partisan news- 
papers; then comes church influence; then the 
personal whims of hysterical citizens, and school 
boards. Good state laws are often set aside by 
corrupt politicians. In California and in other 
states teachers are “pliant, timid and servile, 
and political pulls are potent.” A superintend- 
ent in Washington says that in that state “a 
teacher must trade with all the merchants in his 
town, bank with the bankers, take treatment of 
all the doctors whether sick or not, consult the 
lawyers, connive with the politicians and even 
hustle at school elections to hold his job.” In 
Illinois many complain of “church influences.” 
In a certain town in that state a superintendent 
lost his position because some influential mem- 
bers of the board had requested him to secure 
the attendance of the majority of his teachers 
and the high school pupils at their church, and 
on his inability to “deliver the goods,” they let 
him out. In Iowa, a few years ago, a man of 
acknowledged character, ability and success as 
a teacher, lost a new position at the end of the 
first year because as the president of the board 
told him “his church was in the wrong street.” 
The teacher was a Unitarian. In Ohio the com- 
plaint is heard on all sides that the people who 
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should be leaders in educational thought, do not 
dare to call their souls their own for fear of 
the politicians. The teachers are practically de- 
prived the privilege of free speech, and espe- 
cially on political, religious, and educational 


subjects. “They catch their breath in quick 
starts when they see a power over them wield- 
ing the club of dismissal.” Many teachers com- 
plain of the impossibility of becoming an inte- 
gral part of the community in which they live 
although they may own property and are tax- 
payers. “Unless the teacher is a flatterer and 
keeps quiet on all political and religious sub- 
jects he loses his position.” Civil service reform 
is greatly needed for teachers. Unless merit can 
win in the teaching profession there will be little 
encouragement for scholarship and training to 
remain in the work. 

In Missouri there is a tendency, particularly 
in the rural schools, to employ a daughter or a 
niece of one of the board, usually a young girl 
fifteen to eighteen years of age. As an old fel- 
low on the board said: “They make right smart 
teachers and they are cheap. They can learn 
’em all their paps and mams ever knowed.” 

A teacher in a large city was dismissed 
because her father had changed his political 
faith. When she asked a member of the board 
“how a teacher could be dismissed without 
charges,” he replied: “We always have charges 
when we need them.” She concluded that the 
teacher was of “little account” only “a great 
big cipher.” One principal wrote as follows: 
“The teachers in my town are expected to help 
all the churches, subscribe to the political fund, 
take all the papers, be helpers for everybody and 
everything, carry the burdens of humanity gen- 
erally and never assert their own views, but pa- 
tiently serve.” The widespread testimony is to 
the effect that if superintendents wish to keep 
their positions they must not express their opin- 
ions on local, or state, or national political ques- 
tions. This subserviency of itself would tend to 
make the calling an inferior one. 

Conditions Improving. 

In Minnesota a few years ago the city super- 
intendent was not accorded the right of having 
anything to say concerning the selection of the 
teachers who were to work under him. The 
crisis came in one of the larger towns. Three su- 
perintendents resigned in that town during one 
summer vacation as soon after their respective 
elections as they understood the issue. A fourth 
man was found who thought that he could con- 
duct the school and waive the issue. His first 
year was anarchy and he wanted to quit, but the 
board coaxed him to go on, thinking that it 
did not look well to have so many superintend- 
ents in a year. His second year was anarchy 
plus. During the winter term the superintend- 
ent, hoping to get the school back to a state of 
ordinary anarchy and thereby reduce the “plus,” 
and at the same time establish the reputation for 
himself of being a man of courage and sand, 
concluded to thrash a bunch of three or four 
boys. He was thereupon arrested and dragged 
through the slime and nastiness of a municipal 
court trial. The judge told him that he had be- 
gun his reform at the wrong end. The school 
board was actually too weak to stand up for 
rightful authority in the schools, and was 
swayed this way and that by each howling poli- 
tician that pointed a finger at the members from 
outside, 

In another Minnesota town some years ago 
it became necessary to elect a high school prin- 
cipal during the middle of the year. The board 
promised to consider favorably a candidate sug- 
gested by the superintendent, but quietly held a 
meeting at which he was not present, and elect- 
ed a candidate whom he considered incompetent. 
Thereupon he promptly resigned. The board 

told him that his resignation would kill him in 
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the state. He got a better position, however, 
immediately, became a leading city superintend- 
ent in the state, and is now an honored member 
in the faculty of the state university. A very 
few weeks’ trial showed his judgment to have 
been correct in regard to filling the vacant posi- 
tion. His was a brave act and I trust it may 
not often need to be repeated. 

At the National Education association last 
summer a superintendent of prominence in an 
eastern city told me with unhesitating positive- 
ness that the great cause which hinders public 
education in this country is the fact that the 
people, the voters, have no genuine love for edu- 
cation and no real appreciation of what learning 
is. If their interest and their appreciation 
amounted to anything they would see to it that 
members of school boards were themselves per- 
sons of education, or at least men who appre- 
ciated the value of education; men strong 
enough to stand up for the right. To be sure 
there should be some good business men on 
every board of education; for the financial ma- 
chinery of the district should be well-run and 
kept in first class repair. But since the school 
is something more than a great financial ma- 
chine, there should be on the board some of the 
most cultured, best educated, safe and sound 
men of the community. There are other inter- 
ests, even above and higher than the financial 
problems involved in running a public school, 
that should receive due consideration. Spirit, 
enthusiasm, culture, character, the hidden 
springs of action in the human soul, cannot be 
measured by the commercial yard-stick, nor by 
the business man’s dollar, almighty though it 
seems to be. Without such a reform in the per- 
sonnel of the average board of education very 
little can be done for the betterment of the 
schools by raising the teaching class. 

Some months ago, in a village in an adjoin- 
ing state, a teacher opened up a school in a 
two-room building, one room of which had 
never been used. On the first morning he had 
an enrollment of 91 pupils, ranging in age 
from six to nineteen. He went to his board 
and asked them to open up the other room and 
give him an assistant. The board met in two 
weeks and called for his resignation on the 
ground that he was incompetent and lazy. The 
man who preceded him lost his position because 
he was a republican in politics. Both of these 
men were teachers of recognized ability. A 





fellow was found who could “keep” this school 
and he kept it. But what a school! Without 
training or preparation, without taste, and with- 
out love for what should be the highest and 
most sacred calling for men and women, these 
“school keepers” get into the teachers’ chair, 
by hook or by crook, and degrade the profes- 
sion of teaching to a mere trade, upon which 
both tradesmen and artisans look down. But 
do not blame the teaching profession for this 
sort of thing. The blame for this must be placed 
upon the citizens and the petty politicians who 
sometimes represent them. They demanded 
something cheap and they got it. Had they de- 
manded a higher type of teacher, the supply 
would have been forthcoming. A second or 
third rate man cannot begin to do the amount 
of harm as a lawyer, or doctor, or preacher, or 
farmer that he can do in the schoolroom where 
he has charge of forty or fifty boys and girls 
for six hours a day for ten months in the year. 
During this impressionable age unconsciously 
the pupils adopt the habits, lines of thought, 
and rules of action of their teachers. 


If school boards desire to make the status of 
the teacher as high as that of any other pro- 
fession and to lift the teaching office into the 
highest esteem, they can do so by giving effi- 
cient teachers good backing in authority, se- 
curity in their positions, freedom to do their 
best work, and by paying salaries large enough 
to make the profession attractive to the very 
ablest men and women, not as a makeshift, but 
as a life career. 


A teacher of merit, experience, training and 
character should have no anxiety concerning 
his tenure of office, and any system in which 
merit does not lead to promotion and security, 
is bad, and is certain to grow worse. Tenure 
by personal favor is bad, and tenure by political 
or religious influence is bad. Then again, a 
young, inexperienced teacher or superintend- 
ent should not be paid as much, or almost as 
much as a mature, experienced and scholarly 
teacher or superintendent, as is now the rule 
in almost every school district. The difference 
between an excellent teacher and a “fairly good” 
teacher is incalculable, to say nothing of the 
difference between the excellent teacher and the 
poor or bad teacher, yet school boards make 
little or no discrimination between these classes. 
Our greatest need today is that of mature, sane, 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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WHERE THE N. E, A. WILL MEET. 


Greek Theatre of the University of California at Berkeley, Cal., which is to be the sgene of the opening 
session of the National Education Association Convention, July 10. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE EXPERT. 

School boards have been far slower than other 
similar bodies to accept the expert—the profes- 
sional man who by special personal qualifica- 
tions, by training and experience is able to give 
advice of trustworthy character in the particu- 
lar field of his study. In medicine, engineering, 
architecture, the law and the ministry, the pub- 
lic has long ago discredited the tyro, the quack 
and the inexperienced. In school work, how- 
ever, the superintendent has been a compara- 
tive newcomer, and even now his position, his 
duties and prerogatives are only beginning to 
be accepted as above those which a layman 
might aspire to with but little preparation. The 
causes for the frequently low estimate which is 
placed upon the superintendent are numerous 
and not hard to find. Teaching is by no means 
an accepted profession, and special training for 
the calling has been required during little more 
than a generation. This fact and the popular 
nature of school organization have combined to 
give school boards the idea that they can with 
impunity judge of the professional acts of the 
men and women which they have chosen to 
conduct the schools. 

But, the situation is rapidly changing. Year 
by year, and even month by month, the organ- 
ization and the management of schools is be- 
coming more complex. Our modern concep- 
tions of efficiency in the schools have intro- 
duced not only the trained teacher and the ex- 
perienced principal, but they are gradually de- 
manding, in addition to the expert superin- 
tendent, also the expert architect, the business 
manager and accountant, the experienced 
school physician and the expert schoolhouse 
architect. 

And, if the schools are to continue advancing, 
the expert must be given greater scope and 
more opportunity to prove his fitness. The 
school board member must not, as he has been 
accused of, “be afraid of experts.” In both the 
business and educational departments of school 
administration the executive officers must be 
men selected on account of their especial train- 
ing and fitness. They must be given ample au- 
thority, subject, of course, to proper restrictive- 
ness, so that they can carry into effect their idea 
and knowledge. Above all, they must be made 
responsible for the success of their respective 
departments to justify the trust put in the 
school board by the people. 

Arrangement of courses of study, daily pro- 
grams, plans for grading, examinations, and 
promotions are matters within the function of 
an expert superintendent, which no school board 
member need interfere with, except for final 
approval or rejection. So, too, the appoint- 
ment, promotion and dismissal of teachers re- 
quires prolonged special training and observa- 
tion. Similarly the provisions for supervision, 
the selection of textbooks and other forms of 
school apparatus and equipment presupposes ex- 
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pert knowledge and service. All of these duties 
come within the province of the superintendent. 
To him belongs the initiative, the widest pos- 
sible freedom and strict accountability for the 
success or failure of all that he undertakes and 
all that his subordinates carry into effect for 
him. 

What has been said of the superintendent ap- 
plies in like measure to the business side of the 
schools. The purchase of furniture and sup- 
plies, the building of schoolhouses, the keeping 
of accounts and records, the financing of the 
schools are duties which cannot be met by a 
school board in brief committee and board 
meetings. They require constant study and 
attention, to say nothing of training and expe- 
rience. In fact, they deserve the study of ex- 
perts, if waste is to be prevented and efficiency 
is to be obtained in the best sense of the word. 

The salvation of American school adminis- 
tration lies in the services of expert executives 
at the head of all departments of school activ- 
ity, subject to the final approval of the lay rep- 
resentatives of the people. Any undue increase 
in the power of the former, which will destroy 
the popular representation of schoo] board mem- 
bers, will ultimately bring upon itself destruc- 
tion. The schools are based upon American 
democracy and must be maintained on that 
plane. 


THE COMMISSIONERSHIP. 

The resignation of Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
as United States commissioner of education, to 
become chancellor of New York University, has 
been generally received with mingled feelings 
of regret and pleasure. There is a general con- 
viction that Dr. Brown has in his new position 
work which will permit him to apply his ex- 
perience and administrative ability to the best 
advantage without any of the hampering im- 
pediments that have beset him in Washington. 

The bureau of education has during Dr. 
Brown’s incumbency experienced a wonderful 
growth in usefulness and in prestige, both at 
home and abroad. Never has it so well ful- 
filled its function of a clearing house for local 
and state authorities in the dissemination of 
educational statistics, for the comparison and 
improvement of administrative plans, for co- 
operation and unification and standardization 
of educational effort. 

But, Dr. Brown’s resignation emphasizes 
again the neglect under which the bureau has 
suffered, at the hand of congress, under present 
and past administrations. The salary of the 
commissioner is ridiculously low when the 
training and experience required is compared 
with some other government offices. The ap- 
propriations for the bureau are insignificant 
against the millions spent for army and navy, 
for agriculture, for harbor and river improve- 
ment. Possibly -greater recognition would 
come for the bureau of education if there were 
more male teachers whose political influence 
could bring pressure upon dilatory congressmen 
and trust-made senators. 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The suggestion that women should be repre- 
sented in the membership of school boards is 
always received with favor by the press and the 
public. The average man is willing to concede 
that women, by nature, are able to perform cer- 
tain duties with more grace and effectiveness 
than members of their own sex. Women are 
more sympathetic in dealing with teachers; they 
are more gentle in handling matters of disci- 
pline; they come closer to the problems of the 
school as these affect the personal affairs of chil- 
dren, teachers and principals. They exert an 
influence which is elevating in a marked degree. 

And still, the average woman school board 
member is a failure if the observation of many 
women on many school boards may be taken as 


a trustworthy standard of judgment. The func- 
tion of a school board member, under the pres- 
ent accepted conditions, is largely directory. 
He or she must legislate upon general policies 
of an educational or business nature such as are 
initiated and presented by the professional fac- 
tors. The position of school board member re- 
quires some business capacity and experience 
which the average educated woman lacks. With 
notable exceptions, women find the chief busi- 
ness of school board member dull and irksome. 
Their poise and good nature is apt to desert 
them under trying circumstances, and prejudice 
or sympathy too often sways them where 
breadth of view and calm, far-seeing judgment 
should prevail. There are women who are not- 
ably successful on school boards; it must be 
acknowledged. But, their activities cover 
phases of school work quite different from those 
which men interest themselves in. 

The professional woman school administra- 
tor is far more successful than her lay sister on 
the board of education. During the past decade 
there have been some remarkable women as 
heads of city and county school systems. We 
might mention a score in the north central 
states whose performances rank them with the 
male leaders of their profession. 

The woman whose work as a teacher and prin- 
cipal gives promise of larger possibilities in ad- 
ministrative labors usually makes a successful 
supervisor or superintendent. This may be due 
in part to the fact that as a woman she is im- 
mune from certain difficulties which beset a 
male superintendent. It is true that a woman’s 
sex protects her from the savage attacks some- 
times made on men through the press. It keeps 
her, also, out of the pitfalls of political in- 
trigue. 

In certain branches of school supervision 
women are nearly indispensable. Thus in the 
lower grades, in art, in penmanship, domestic 
science, music, men are at a decided disad- 
vantage. Practically every large city can point 
with pride to women district superintendents 
and supervisors of special studies. And, 
even as superintendents, there are notable and 
well-known successful women who have mas- 
tered school board situations which proved the 
downfall of their male predecessors. Of county 
superintendents, the same is true. The state of 
Iowa can be pointed to, with twenty odd women 
county superintendents, as a commonwealth 
where women have made good as school execu- 
tives. 


THE N. E. A. MEETING. 

Two departments of the National Education 
Association will present programs of particular 
interest to boards of education at the San Fran- 
cisco convention. The first is the Department 
of School Administration, which is made up al- 
most entirely of school board members and su- 
perintendents. The discussions to be heard will 
include addresses as follows: 

Wednesday Morning, July 12. 

The Ideal School Board from the Superin- 
tendent’s Point of View, by Linnaeus N. 
Hines, Superintendent of Schools, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Relation of Indiana Accounting Board to Pub- 
lic Schools, by Will A. Myers, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Hartford City, Ind. 

Pupil Self-Government, by Richard Walling, 
Member Civil Service Commission and 
Chairman School Citizens’ Committee, 
New York City. 

Thursday Morning, July 13. 

Present Day Tendencies in School Architecture, 
by Normand S. Patton, formerly Architect 
for Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
Til. 

Founding a School System, by William A 
Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, 
Ind. 
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Illinois comtemplates Legislation for the Stage 
Child. 


The Department of Science Instruction will, 
at its session on July 14, attack the problem of 
care and cleaning of school buildings. The pro- 
gram of this meeting will be: 

Report of Committee on Efficiency of Janitor 
Service in School Buildings, by Helen C. 
Putnam, M. D., Providence, R. I. 

Bacteriological Tests of Methods of Cleaning, 
by Ernest B. Hoag, Berkeley, Cal.; W. D. 
Frost, M. D., Madison, Wis., and Miss V. 
Armstrong, Madison, Wis. 

The Scientific Basis for Ventilation Standards, 
by C. E. A. Winslow, New York City. 
The Sanitary Survey of Schools, by Ernest 

Hoag, M. D. 

The Care of School Buildings, by Mrs. Johanna 
von Wagner, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Our Short Course for Janitors, by W. D. Frost, 
M. D. 

Numerous school boards in the west have sig- 
nified their intention of sending delegates to the 


meetings of the Department of School Admin- 
istration. 


HIGH SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

The design of a high school building presents 
in comparison with an elementary school, a com- 
plicated architectural problem that may well en- 
gage the highest skill of the architect and the 
most careful study of executive school officials. 

The average high school involves an intricate 
organization to properly manage from two hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred students, pursuing four, 
five and even nine distinct courses of study and 
each student taking up _ several elective 
branches. These students require not only 
study and recitation rooms, but also laboratories 
in which they may experiment, shops in which 
they may do practical woodworking, metal- 
forging and machine work, studios in which 
they may draw, apartments in which they may 
cook and sew, gymnasia in which they may ex- 
ercise, and other rooms in which they may carry 
on a wide number of activities. 

To arrange such a wide variety of rooms for 
so many specialized purposes requires more 
study than the average practical architect can 
apply. It should attract the best talent, and 
experience and considerable knowledge of the 
organization and management of high schools. 
It should above all call forth the most intimate 
study of the history and the future possibilities 
of the school on the part of the principal and 
teachers aided by the superintendent and, pos- 
sibly also, the board of education. 


One suggestion in the last annual report of 
the president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching seems thus far 
to have escaped discussion. It is a mild pro- 


test against the effort to turn the high schools 
into “trade schools.” 


“While expressing ap- 
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proval of the movement for the development of 
industrial and technical education, Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett intimates the opinion that this 
should be brought about through the establish- 
ment of separate schools rather than through 
the transformation of the existing high schools. 
Here is the statement: “It is well to remem- 
ber that the system of general education of a 
country cannot be turned into a system of utili- 
tarian schools without sacrificing the essential 
things for which a system of general educa- 
cation stands. The public school system of the 
United States is intended for the general train- 
ing of children and youth in those studies which 
make for intelligence, for honesty, for indus- 
trious living, for patriotic devotion to their 
country, and for training in the social obliga- 
tions of a democracy. Into such a school the 
study of agriculture may, for example, rightly 
be introduced, and become a helpful and useful 
study. But it will not be possible to change 
the school into an agricultural trade school 
without losing the essential things for which 
the public school stands. The same is equally 
true of other trade subjects, as, for example, 
shop work. For this reason I am inclined to 
think that many who advocate the extensive 
introduction of practical studies into the pub- 
lic high schools will be disappointed in the re- 
sults which will come through their introduc- 
tion. In a country high school the study of 
agriculture will not result in turning out from 
this high school fully trained practical farm- 
ers. Agriculture, however interesting and use- 
ful it may be made in such a school, must nev- 
ertheless serve the purpose which all other 
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McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 
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studies serve—the general training and cul- 
ture of the pupils. This fact appears to be 
overlooked by those who believe that the mere 
introduction of agriculture as a study in the 
rural high schools will at once turn back to the 
farm great numbers of boys and girls who now 
earn a livelihood elsewhere. The high school 
and the elementary school in America belong 
to the system of schools intended for the gen- 
eral education of the whole people. They may 
be enlarged and improved by including in their 
curricula studies which touch closely the lives 
of their pupils. They cannot, however, be 
turned into trade schools without sacrificing 
the main reason for which they exist.” 


J. W. Crabtree, of Nebraska, and Z. X. Sny- 
der, of Colorado, are being mentioned as candi- 
dates for the presidency of the National Edu- 
cation Association. They are popularly sup- 
posed to represent, respectively, the insurgent 
and the “organization” factions in the associa- 
tion. If the pitched battle, which seems immi- 
nent, occurs, may the fighting be fair and above- 
board. 

The successes of school officials are so seldom 
recorded in the educational press as against their 
troubles that it becomes a pleasure to record the 
appreciation and recognition of a board of edu- 
cation for a deserving superintendent. The re- 
cent re-election of Supt. Charles 8. Foos, of 
Reading, Pa., is a fit tribute to a man who has 
devoted the best years of his life to a cause and 
has brought a school system to a high degree of 
efficiency by intensive professional study, con- 
tinued application and the force of a strong per- 
sonality. 

The Boston teachers will receive the increased 
salaries which they have fought for. Every in- 
structor whose pay has been $1,000 or less will 
be benefited. 

The silly season in textbook legislation is not 
yet over. While uniformity has beei defeated 
in Michigan, Illinois and Ohio, one or two other 
states, among them Wisconsin, are not yet 
through with the fool legislator who picks the 
school book as the object of his reforms. 

If the San Francisco convention of the N. E. 
A. is at all a success the greatest measure of 
credit will be due to James A. Barr, of Stockton, 
Cal. For energy, resourcefulness, practical 
planning and continuity of effort, Mr. Barr 
beats every professional convention booster. 

Louisville has begun a campaign for better 
school buildings, and for a reduction of classes 
in the grade schools. The high schools are to 


be reorganized so that the teaching and super- 
visory expense will be materially reduced with- 
out in any way affecting their efficiency. Supt. 
E. O. Holland has the correct idea when he 
plans for better sanitary conditions and an equal 
opportunity for all the children. 
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The Oswego State Normal and Training School 


By DAVID GIBBS, Ph. D., Principal of Training Department 


The Oswego State Normal and Training 
School, since its establishment fifty years ago 
by Dr. E. A. Sheldon, has had a very wide and 
most important influence upon elementary edu- 
cation in America. For many years it was a 
sort of educational Mecea to which journeyed 
educational experts, school board officials, 
teachers, and superintendents to learn new 
methods and to gain new inspiration, and it 
was the source from which came many initial 
movements for reform that have resulted in 
what we now sometimes call the “New Educa- 
tion.” 

Before the Oswego School began, several 
other normal schools had been established, but 
they were academic rather than professional 
and taught from the college down to the child. 
“The Oswego movement,” as it was then called, 
meant the reverse, teaching from the child up to 
the college. It caused a revolution in the meth- 
ods, materials, and spirit of elementary educa- 
tion, and this is the most important of the 
fields of education. It caused also as a resulting 
necessity radical changes in the methods of 
training teachers for the elementary schools 
and, therefore, in the organization of the nor- 
mal schools. 

The principles which this movement repre- 
sented are now so commonplace in educational 
thought, so much a part of every teacher’s pro- 
fessional training and equipment, so widely ac- 
cepted, and so thoroughly embodied into our 
public school system and our ideals of educa- 
tion that it is difficult to imagine what educa- 
tion would be without them. They demanded 
that the education begin with the child, that 
teaching be adapted in methods, materials, or- 
ganization, and discipline to the abilities and 
natural development of the child, that knowl- 
edge begins with sensation and not with rules 
and abstractions, that the child is not merely a 
small edition of the man but a being of very 
different qualities, capabilities, and needs to 
which his education must be adapted, and that, 
therefore, the teacher must understand the 
child, know the child, teach the child, rather 
than the textbook or the subject. These things 
were not new to the educators of the time but 
it required the genius and educational insight 
of Dr. Sheldon to put them into practice, em- 
body them in a course of study, and prepare 
teachers to use them in the training of children. 
The result was one of the most important edu- 
cational movements in this country, for the 
success of which the nation is indebted to Dr. 
Sheldon. 





DR. IL. B. POUCHER 
Present Principal 





DR. E. A. SHELDON 
Founder and First President. 


Dr. Sheldon was born in Genesee County, N. 
Y., in 1823. At twenty-one he entered Hamil- 
ton college, but did not complete his course on 
account of impaired health. He was interested 
in horticulture, and went to Oswego to assist 
in managing a nursery, but failed financially 
in this enterprise. While looking for something 
to do, he became interested in the condition of 
the poor children of the city, visited the homes, 
made a list of the needy and the orphans, and 
then persuaded friends to assist in establishing 
an orphan home and a school for the poorest 
children. His educational career began when 
in 1848, without any knowledge of educational 
principles or any plans or educational ideals to 
realize, he became a teacher of over a hundred 
children of the poorest classes and of all ages, 
gathered in one room, without equipment or 
materials, at a salary of $300 for the year. 
The next year he married, and opened a private 
school. <A year later he went to Syracuse as 
superintendent of public schools, but in 1853 he 
was called back to Oswego to organize a system 
of public schools. This was soon accomplished 
most thoroughly and in great detail, but he 
soon became dissatisfied with. the methods and 
materials in use. While on a visit to Toronto, 
he saw in a museum materials and appliances 
used in a Pestalozzian school in London, became 
acquainted. with the work and principles of 
Pestalozzi, and on his return worked out in de- 
tail a new course of study using objects and 
development methods. By sacrificing part of 
his own salary and voluntarily that of many 
of the teachers in the city, two teachers who 
knew Pestalozzian methods were imported to 
train his teachers. The result was the estab- 
lishment of the Oswego City Training School, 
of which the Normal School, founded in 1861, 
is a direct outgrowth. 

The lessons which Pestalozzi taught Europe 
in his schools at Yverdon and Stanz, and which 
have shaped the educational thought of that 
continent and largely of the world, were the 
same that Dr. Sheldon taught in his “Ragged 
School” and his Training School in Oswego. 


He was the Pestalozzi of America and his work 
has had no less an influence upon educational 
thought and practice in this country. The 
methods and organization of the Oswego Train- 
ing School and the Oswego Normal School 
were copied in every normal and training school 
established in 1861 and thereafter for a quarter 
of a century. A new point of view was in- 
troduced into American education. The meth- 
ods of teaching were made more effective. Psy- 
chology and child-study received their first real 
application to educational methods in the ele- 
mentary schools. Object teaching, and devel- 
opment and inductive lessons were introduced, 
The “three R’s” were broadened, enriched and 
adapted to the development of the children in 
the various grades. Objects and the teacher 
largely took the place of textbooks. Teaching 
became more than keeping school, and learn- 
ing more than the cramming of facts. Teach- 
ing acquired a new spirit and a new motive. 
The Oswego spirit was a necessary component 
of the Oswego movement and influence, for 
the child is first, and the love of the child is 
the first fundamental of every true teacher. 
The normal school, which by its methods and 
the personnel of its teachers sends out gradu- 
ates in which this spirit has been fostered and 
developed, is sure to have a very important in- 
fluence on education. The graduates of the 
Oswego Normal School went out as evange- 
lists for the Oswego methods. 

Dr. Sheldon was also one of the first to 
emphasize the importance of industrial educa- 
tion, and some of his ideals are only now be- 
ing realized. The Oswego Normal has for 
nearly twenty years maintained courses in 
manual training and the graduates of this 
course now fill many of the best positions in 
manual training in the eastern part of the 
United States. 

Dr. Sheldon labored for years to secure the 
unification of the schools of the state of New 
York, which has only recently been accom- 
plished in the establishment of the Board of 
Regents and the position of Commissioner of 
Education. 

As a man, he was universally loved. He was 
the personal friend of all his pupils, kind, sym- 
pathetic, firm, fearless, tactful, pleasing in 





MR. GILBERT MOLLISON 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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manner, far-sighted, wise, and _ self-sacrificing 
to the cause and those whom he loved. He had 
a genius for organization. He retained through- 
out his life the whole-souled enthusiasm and 
devotion, and the noble Christian ideals of his 
youth. With Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
and others, he must be considered as one of 
our most important educational reformers. 

Dr. I. B. Poucher became principal of the 
Oswego Normal and Training School in 1897, 
succeeding Dr. Sheldon, with whom he had 
been closely associated since the beginning of 
Dr. Sheldon’s work in the Oswego schools. He 
was graduated from the Albany Normal School 
in 1847 under David Page, and began teaching 
the next year. After studying medicine in 
New York University, he continued teaching 
in Oswego as principal of the academy. In 
1867 Dr. Sheldon selected him as principal of 
the Normal Training School and instructor in 
mathematics. 
cessful. 

As the honored head of the institution to 
which he has devoted nearly a half century of 
his life, he has carried out and adapted to 
modern needs the ideals of its founder. To 
his efforts and influence is largely due the erec- 
tion of the magnificent new building on the 
site of Dr. Sheldon’s estate. 

The school will graduate this year the larg- 
est class in its history. It will also celebrate 
on June 29, 30 and July 1, the semi-centennial 
of its founding, and a few months later the 
new buildings will be dedicated, with appro- 
priate exercises, by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
state commissioner of education, as a memo- 
rial to Dr. Sheldon. 

Mr. Gilbert Mollison. president of the local 
board of the Oswego State Normal and Train- 
ing School, was born in Bound Brook, N. J., 
May 16. 1817. For a number of years he was 
clerk and bookkeeper in New York. In 1845 
he went to Oswego and became a partner in a 
flour mill. In 1870 he sold out his interests in 
flour milling and has since devoted himself 
most sucessfully to trade in coal and the sell- 
ing of insurance. 

In 1860 when the first local board was 
formed for the normal and training school, he 
was made president of the board, and has re- 
mained in 


In this work he was most suc- 


this office continuously and with 
unanimous consent for fifty years to the pres- 
ent time and during all this time has lost but 
two meetings due to absence from the city. 
He is ninety-four years of age, strong, walks 
twice daily to his business for an eight-hour 
da His mind is keen and his memory good. 
In every detail of the development of the school 
he has taken the greatest interest. His board 





NEW ACADEMIC BUILDING FOR THE OSWEGO NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, JOPLIN, MO. 


A. C. Michaelis, Architect. 


has been very efficient and harmonious in sup- 
port of the principals of the school. He de- 
serves a place at the head of the line of school 
board men for both a long and an efficient 
service. 

A MODEL TWELVE ROOM SCHOOL. 

We print on this page the floor plans and 
an illustration of the new Coldbrook school 
building, completed last October in the city 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The basement is arranged for a branch of 
the public library, playrooms and space for 
manual training and domestic science. 


The first floor contains six standard size 
classrooms, each 24x30 feet in size, and 
arranged for forty pupils. The rooms are 
grouped around a large central hall, lighted 
by means of an opén well, over which a sky- 
light has been placed. The hall is arranged 
so that a rolling partition can be removed from 
the kindergarten on one side and the whole 
can be used for assembly purposes. When thus 
used it will comfortably seat 300 persons. 


The second floor is arranged similar to the 
floor below and has six classrooms. 

The unique feature of the building is the 
placing of the toilet rooms on a mezzamine 
floor off the stair landings and halfway between 
the first and second floors. The experiment 
is quite unusual in school practice and com- 
mends itself because of the peculiar accessi- 
bility of the toilets to both classroom floors 
and the ease with which discipline can be main- 
tained. 

The building is built of vitrified brick and 
concrete and has exterior trimmings of tile. 
The sanitary equipment of the building in- 
cludes the best automatic toilet room fixtures 
and sanitary cupless drinking fountains. 

The furntture includes the latest approved 
type of adjustable seats and desks. 


Freeport, Ill. The school board has taken 
steps to fit up the attics of grade school build- 
ings aS playrooms and gymnasia. A number 
of schoolhouses have high roofs with splendid 
space for recreation rooms. These are useless 
at present while the playgrounds are over- 
crowded. 

Lynn, Mass. The school committee has re- 
cently been notified by the district police that 
hemp or rope mats will not be permitted in the 
exits of school buildings. A number of fires 
in the city have recently been traced to such 
mats ignited through the careless dropping of 
a match or lighted cigar stub. Combustible 
decorations in the halls and corridors of school 


buildings are also prohibited by the district 
police. 
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FRONT VIEW, THE COLDBROOK SCHOOL, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





MEZZANINE FLOOR, COLDBROOK SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL, 
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Hartford, Conn. The school board has adopt- 
ed a rule providing for the establishment of an 
examining board. The present method of con- 
ducting examinations permits each school to fix 
its own standards independent of all others 
and inequalities have become apparent which 
it appears desirable to prevent. The rule reads. 

“An examination board shall be established, 
consisting of two members of this board, two 
principals in the graded schools, one member of 
the faculty of the high school, all named by the 
board of school visitors, and sych fifth member 
as these members shall choose, the superintend- 
ent of public schools to be a member ex-officio. 
Said examination board shall have the power 
to supervise the examinations themselves and 
supervise the questions and method of examina- 
tion for high school certificates in all the 
schools.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has-re- 
cently adopted the following: ‘““No married wom- 
an shall be appointed to any of said positions 
unless her husband shall be unable, from phys- 
ical or mental disease, to earn a livelihood, or 
shall have abandoned her for a continuous pe- 
riod of not less than one year prior fo the date 
of her appointment, or who has been living 
separate and apart from her husband, under the 
terms of an agreement of separation, for a 
continuous period of not less than one year. 
Satisfactory proof of such physical or mental 
disability, abandonment or separation shall, in 
all cases, be furnished prior to an appointment.” 

Deadwood, S. D. The school board has re- 
cently passed a set of rules raising the educa- 
tional qualifications of teachers employed in 
the grades and in the high school. 

No applicant will, in the future, be considered 
who has not graduated from a normal school 
and has had experience in a graded school. 
College and university graduates will be re- 
ceived only upon proof of experience. High 
school graduates with at least six years of suc- 
cessful experience and first grade or better cer- 
tificates are also eligible. 

For high school positions, all teachers shall 
hold degrees from standard colleges or univer- 
sities and shall have had experience. 

Present members of the corps who are dis- 
qualified under the rules will have two years 
in which to remove the deficiency. 

All teachers will be required by the new rules 
to attend an accredited six weeks’ summer 
school at least once in every three years. 


Medical Inspection. 

Kearney, Neb. The school board has recently 
instituted medical inspection of the pupils in 
the schools and has engaged a physician to 
carry on the work. Special forms have been 
devised for keeping record of all cases treated 
and for notifying parents concerning the con- 
dition of their children. 

The rules of the board read: 

The object of medical inspection is to assist 
in preserving a normal state of health among 
the children of the city and to protect the com- 
inunity from contagious and infectious diseases. 
lirst—The inspector shall visit all school 
ildings once a month to observe their condi- 
ns as to heating, lighting, ventilation, clean- 
ess, water supply, etc., and shall make such 

mmendations to the board of education as 
she may think advisable. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COLDBROOK SCHOOL. 
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Second—Each teacher shall be required to 
observe carefully the pupils in her room and to 
make note of abnormal conditions in pupils. The 
inspector shall call for the above report on card 
No. 1 at her regular visit each month and shall 
carefully examine all children who are reported 
to her. In case any indications of disease are 
discovered the inspector shall fill out the blanks 
on the back of the card. She shall then notify 
the parent, recommending that the family phy- 
sician be consulted. 

Third—If a child is taken sériously ill in 
school the principal shall at once notify the 
parent and shall call the inspector in case the 
parent cannot be found at once. On the child’s 
return to school he shall present a certificate 
from the inspector or the health officer. 

Fourth—In case a pupil is absent from school 
and the principal suspects the absence may have 
been caused by sickness the pupil should be re- 
ferred to the inspector. In all cases card No. 1 
is to be sent with the child. 

Fifth—Where a notice is sent to parents rec- 
ommending that the family physician be con- 
sulted concerning the child the parents should 
make a report on the back of the card sent 
them. If this is not done within a reasonable 
time then a second and third notice should be 
sent. 

Sixth—The inspector shall receive an annual 
salary of $200. The board of education shall 
furnish necessary blanks, tongue depressors, 
rooms for examination and necessary assistants 
while the inspector makes the regular inspec- 
tions. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. The school board has 
recently adopted a set of rules for medical 
inspection : 

“The superintendent, with the approval of the 
board of education, shall prepare, or cause 
to be prepared, suitable test cards, blanks, record 
books and other needful appliances to be used 
in testing the sight and hearing of pupils in 
public schools, and necessary instructions for 
their use. 

“The superintendent, principal or teacher in 
every school during the month of September, 
each year, and at such special times as may 
be designated by the superintendent, shall test 
the sight and hearing of all pupils under his 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL, YUKON, OKLA. 
Mr, J. Harry Randall, Architect, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


charge, and shall keep a record of such examina- 
tions and send out such notifications as the 
instructions require.” 


DISTRICT SCHOOL, YUKON, OKLA. 

The new district school, recently completed 
by architect J. Harry Randall, for the board 
of education of Yukon, Okla., has been planned 
with two purposes in view: First, the designer 
has sought for as compact and economical a 
floor plan as possible. Secondly, the building 
has been made wholly fireproof so as to obviate 
all danger from possible fires. 

The building is a ten classroom structure, 
intended to accommodate a complete elementary 
school. The basement contains rooms to be 
fitted later for manual training, space for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, playrooms 
and a janitor’s room. On the first floor there 
are four standard classrooms, a room for the 
board of education, a retiring room for the 
teachers and a large auditorium. On the sec- 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL BUILDING, 


YUKON. OKLA. 
MARRY RANDALL ARCHITECT SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
KLAHOMA CITY OKLA 


SCALE > ONE POOT 


ond floor there are six classrooms and a library. 

The building, as has been stated, is strictly 
fireproof. All bearing walls are of brick and 
the floors and roof are of concrete. Partitions 
dividing classrooms and wardrobes, which are 
non-bearing, are made of steel studs with ex- 
panded metal lath and plaster. The stairways 
are made of concrete and have iron newels, 
rails and banisters. All hallways and cloak 
rooms have cement floors. 

The classrooms have yellow pine floors, laid 
on sleepers over the concrete slabs, with a hol- 
low space between for deadening the sound. 
The wood trim is also yellow pine; the doors 
are Korlack, birch-veneered and finished in 
imitation mahogany. The plaster throughout 
the building has a hard finish. 

The seating capacity of the auditorium is 
500. The classrooms, including the two rooms 
in the basement, will accommodate 600 pupils. 

The total cost of the building, including the 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL CHARTER 
CHANGES. 


Mayor Gaynor’s attempt to revise the New 
York public school system has aroused the most 
vigorous opposition from all sides. The two 
propositions which seem to be stirring up the 
greatest ire are those which would make the 
schools a regular city department and which 
would create a paid board of education. Al- 
most every one who has now or ever has had 
anything to do with the New York public 
schools has taken part in the controversy. The 
case against the mayor’s plan undoubtedly is 
a strong one. The list of men who are oppos- 
ing it includes Abraham Flexner, Charles P. 
Howland of the Public Education Association, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Abraham Stern 
and William M. Ivins. 


All of these men have raised the spectre of 
a politics-ridden school system, run and oper- 
ated by Tammany politicians. Make the school 
commissionerships paying positions, they say, 
and they soon will become political plums. Ac- 
cording to their view the educational chapter 
of the proposed charter puts the expert features 
of education, the selection of textbooks, courses 
of study, the determination of the qualifications 
of teachers, the salaries they are to receive and 
their actual appointment from among all the 
candidates in the hands of persons who have 
no training or experience in these very delicate 
functions. The proposed charter in substance 
ignores the existence of the educational experts, 
the city superintendent or the district superin- 
tendents, and treats education from the same 
point of view as supplies for the street cleaning 
department or contracts for the building depart- 
ment; that is, it puts them in the hands of the 
ordinary city appointees. Here is what Abra- 
ham Flexner has to say: 


“The proper relationship between a school 
system and the school board is a good deal like 
the proper relationship between a university 
and its board of regents. The board of regents 
determines, in conference with the faculty of 
the university, its general lines of policy, and 
ratifies appointments; but, after appointing the 
president, it has no originating power on the 
educational side, nor does it wish it. Mean- 
while, it manages the finances and provides for 
the physical needs of the plant. Its function is 
highly important, and its effectiveness is great 
by reason of its limitations, The president. and 
faculty, on the other hand, like the superintend- 
ent, principals, and teachers of the public school 
system of New York, decide on appointments, 
originate educational suggestions, and are as- 
sisted by the necessity of conference with the 
trustees as a body. The changes proposed in 
Mayor Gaynor’s charter are all in the direction 
of obliterating these important working dis- 
tinctions.” 


The experience of other cities has shown, Mr. 
Flexner says, that the introduction of a paid 
board results inevitably in the displacement of 
the public-spirited citizen by “individuals in- 
terested in salaries rather than in education.” 


The construction of a modern schoolhouse 
—one that may be pointed to as a model in de- 
sign, orientation and appointment—brings re- 
turns to a community aside from the service 
lent to the cause of education. If we fail for 
one moment to underestimate the value of a 
handsome and utilitarian structure as a fac- 
tor in education we could still point to the ma- 
terial advantages derived by the community. 
Nothing will advertise a community more fa- 
vorably than a fine school building. It brings 
school officials from far and wide to inspect 
it. It adds tone, dignity and prestige to a-city 
which can only add to its material welfare. 
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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
W. C. DeGarmo, Architect. 





Fireproof, Cost $60,000. 
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School Board Journal 


The Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit 


What is the condition of child life in the 
city? What is being done for boys and girls 
so that they may grow up physically, intellectu- 
ally and morally fit to take their places as the 
men and women of tomorrow? What is lacking 
that will give children a better opportunity? 
These are some of the questions which the 
Child Welfare Exhibit, held from May 11 to 
15 in the Chicago coliseum, sought to answer. 

The purposes of a child welfare exhibit are 
wholly educational. It is intended, chiefly, to 
bring home to the individual parent the neglect 
under which his or her children are su‘fering 
and to point out the need for better housing, 
better schooling, saner recreations, more care- 
ful attention to health and better morals. For 
a city, it is intended to hold up a mirror to it- 
self—a criterion by which it may judge what it 
is doing for the children which are to be its 
men and women of the future. On the one 
hand, it serves to show up the shortcomings and 
the needs that may exist, and to open up ways 
and means of improvement. On the other hand, 
it advertises the good things which a city has 
done and seeks to give due credit for successful 
accomplishment. 

For the schools and charitable institutions, it 
forms a splendid opportunity to justify their 
existence, to show how they are spending the 
money which is poured into their treasuries 
through taxation or public benevolence. 

The Chicago exhibit had as its nucleus the 
material shown in the New York show during 
the latter part of January. This exhibit had 
been in preparation for sixteen months and cost, 
in addition to the preliminary work, over $90,- 
000. Through the activities of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams and other social workers, the Chicago com- 
mittees brought all of the New York exhibit 
practically intact to the Coliseum, and added to 
it the material afforded by their own social, 
educational and charitable activities. Mrs. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Jr., made the project possible 
by sending a check for $30,000 to the commit- 
tees and by offering further to foot any deficit 
that might arise. The show was open free for 
the public on all days except four, when an ad- 
mission of twenty-five cents was charged. 

In the center of the great Coliseum a large 
court had been provided, around which the ex- 
hibits were arranged. The material consisted 
chiefly of facts, figures and photographs, dis- 
played on large frames after the usual manner 
of such exhibits. These represented the work 
of teachers, social workers, etc., divided into 
the following sections: homes, schools, libraries 
and museums, recreations, streets, health, laws, 





The Open-Air School Tent. Lay figures with clothing used by anaemic 
children in the Open-Air School. 
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and work and wages, also the interests of chil- 
dren as provided for by benevolence, under the 
headings of settlements, charges, charitable in- 
stitutions and public and private philanthropy. 
In addition to the graphic displays there were 
such unusual devices as the blinking light of 
the tuberculosis show, ete. The Chicago health 
department made use of dolls for a very im- 
pressive illustration of the fact that one in 
every four infants under a year dies from 
neglect or disease. 

Each of the various departments made use 
of moving pictures and model displays. Thus, 
there were model flat equipments, sample trav- 
eling exhibits of the Chicago museum, com- 
pletely equipped children’s reading rooms of the 
public library, a section of a Chicago play- 
ground, a full size model of an open-air school 
with all its accessories, model school dental 
clinics, ete. 

The exhibit was ruthless. Motherhood was 
dragged from its veil of sweet sanctity and 
shown as a plain, important function, taking 
place frequently among filthy surroundings. 


It was laconic. The visitor saw row after 
row of tiny dolls pasted flat on the wall. “These 
3,500 children,” the text read, “died here last 
year of preventable diseases.” 


It was graphic. Around a table hung a 
knotted rope. Above the rope lay a large wil- 
low plume. “Would you count these knots for 
2 cents?’ inquired the legend. Then, “a child 
tied more for less money in the making of this 
plume.” 

It was unpleasant. There were pictures of 
blind children; pictures of crippled children; 
pictures of tubercular children nursed by tuber- 
cular mothers. 

Comparison was used strikingly. Next to a 
life size model of a dark room, strewn with 
bottles and dirt, there was a light, pin-clean 
model hospital nursery, with doctors and nurses 
in attendance. “This? or This?’ queried the 
text. There was a model playground. Next to 
it was a picture of a typical street corner gang 
of small boys. “This? or This?” asked the text 
again. 

In interpretation of the photographs, charts 
and legends, which constituted the main portion 
of the exhibit, there were held under the aus- 
pices of the various committees several kinds 
of conferences. .; 

There were, in the first place, demonstrations 
for parents, teachers and others to whom the 
custody of little children is intrusted. By these 
demonstrations an effort was made to explain 
in simple terms the bearing of the exhibits on 
the treatment of the child. Such subjects as 
the care of the new-born child, especially in con- 
nection with the prevention of blindness, the 
various aspects of infant and child feeding, 
plays and games to be used at home with both 
boys and girls, selected groups of books suitable 
for home reading, the importance of regular 
school attendance, the difficulties connected with 
the proper selection of a trade, the work of the 
juvenile court, and the various relief agencies 
were so presented as to suggest the application 
in the simplest home of sound principles of 
child care. 

A second group of conferences took place 
daily at which experts along various lines of 
child service discussed the problems connected 
with their work and the direction in which an 
advance is most needed. Such questions as the 
further development of the juvenile court work, 
the better classification of children with refer- 
ence to mental and physical defects, better co- 
operation between parents and teachers, the 
treatment of dependent, truant and delinquent 





Portion of the Graphic Exhibit of the New York Schools. Every branch of 


the New York Public School System was here represented. 
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children, the better organization of recreational 
facilities were presented by men and women 
competent to speak and to suggest advance. 

The third group of conferences assumed the 
form of large public gatherings in the after- 
noon and evening, which were addressed by such 
national celebrities as Ella Flagg Young, Chas. 
Zueblin, Jane Addams, Edward T. Devine, F. 
W. Gunsaulus, Mrs. Florence Kelley and others. 

No one portion of the Chicago municipal 
activities for child welfare so thoroughly mo- 
nopolized the show as did the public schools. 
Two thousand children daily, over thirty thou- 
sand in all, showed how they are being fitted by 
the schools to live happy, useful lives. In the 
great arena, boys and girls, representing every 
school and every grade, occupied the center vf 
interest with vocal and instrumental music, 
kindergarten and athletic games, apparatus 
work, tumbling, drills, tableaux, a Greek play 
and other dramatic performances. 

A large room was for the two weeks trans- 
formed into twenty miniature classrooms, ia 
which all the vocational and aesthetic activities 
of the schools were shown in operation. The 
crowds here were dense during the hours when 
the children were present. 

Absorbing as was this living exhibit, it was 
intended chiefly to arouse public interest in the 
problem of equipping boys and girls for master- 
ing their future lives’ work in the shop, the 
store and the home. The demonstrations were 
not in the form of exhibitions, but were actual 
class work just as it is conducted daily in the 
schools. 

In one section a group of fifth and sixth 
grade girls prepared before the eyes of visitors 
biscuits, bread, soup and other food. Charts 
hung about on the wall, showing how the chil- 
dren are taught food values, the buying of 
fruits, meats, vegetables, etc. 

In a second niche, a class of girls were doing 
plain sewing; others were making a quilt and 
still others were doing millinery work. Several 
groups were devoted to woodworking where the 
boys made simple pieces of furniture, others did 
wood carving, ete. In still another booth, bas- 
ketry and bookbinding were carried on. 

In others, sketching, stenciling book covers 
and curtains, drawing with colored crayons, 
clay modeling, pottery decoration, printing, etc., 
were done just as in the classroom. 

The section which attracted the most sym- 
pathy was that devoted to blind and deaf chil- 
dren, where, under the guidance of teachers, 
these unfortunates were carrying on various 
forms of manual training work, reading, cro- 
cheting and embroidery just as they do in the 
special schools provided by the city of Chicago. 

The graphic exhibits of the Chicago schools 
consisted of figures, blank forms and statistics 
arranged very much like the rest of the show. 
Classrooms decoration was splendidly illustrated 
by a large series of prints, engravings and 
original oil and water colors contributed by the 
Chicago Society of Artists. If the school sec- 
tion of the show did nothing, it certainly creat- 
ed an appreciation of the visitors for the value 
and the thoroughly practical character of the 
Inanual training and domestic science instruc- 
tion as it is now carried on in the Chicago 
schools. Their support for the schools will cer- 
tainly be stronger than ever for they could not 
but be appreciative of the training for real life 
which is afforded. 

It is inevitable that a children’s welfare show, 
such as was held in Chicago, must have a deep 
and lasting effect upon a community as a whole, 
upon each of the municipal, educational and 
charitable activities relating to child life, and 
upon the individual men, women and children 
who attended it. Mr. Graham Taylor well 


Summarized the effect he saw would come to 
Chicago: 
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Portion of the Living Exhibit Made by the Chicago Public Schools. 


“This exhibit of child welfare ought to make 
the schoolhouses the places of which we are 
proudest, the places in which the community 
will make its largest and best investments, and 
where the ablest and best trained women and 
men shall teach, and the best equipment that 
money can buy will be put to work. If this 
comes out of it, the child welfare exhibit has 
done the greatest thing that has ever been at- 
tempted in Chicago. 


“Chicago, after the child welfare exhibit, sure- 
ly cannot be the same as before. However well 
it has treated its children, however wisely it 
has planned their schooling, however liberally it 
has established its parks and playgrounds, how- 
ever much it is extending the children’s service 
of its library, what we have not done for our 
children, what we have not been to them, what 
we have not thought of their future, has all 
been shown to us as never before. After what 
we have seen of what comes from all this care- 
lessness or stupidity, this wide-spreading neglect 
of health and home life, we can never continue 
the kind of a city we have had. 


“The child welfare exhibit means a better and 
therefore a greater Chicago. It means a higher 
idea of our city government and of its depart- 
ments of health, education, buildings and pub- 
lie works, civil service for the police and fire 
departments and of the kind of men and women 
fit to serve the people of the second greatest 
city of the land. It means the carrying on 
and carrying out of the plan for Chicago. It 





The Model Dental Schoo! Clinic 


means the rally of all the forces and resources 
of the official agencies and the private citizen- 
ship of our great municipality. It means a get- 
ting together such as we have never had before 
this child welfare exhibit taught us what we 
can do when we unite.” 


To the school official, a children’s welfare ex- 
hibit cannot fail to be a source of inspiration, 
a justification of his labors and sacrifices. If 
he goes in the right spirit it will give him a re- 
newed enthusiasm, for he will better appreciate 
the important position which the schools hold in 
the many activities that are combining and co- 
operating to make the American boy and girl 
fit citizens. 


The sum of $14,000,000 is desired by the New 
York beard of education for the erection of new 
school buildings during the year 1912. In 
all, thirty-four elementary buildings and addi- 
tions to two high schools, a teachers’ training 
school, large additions to the parental school 
and a warehouse for school materials are pro- 
posed. 


The new high school building at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., is rapidly nearing completion. The 
architects are Patton & Miller, of Chicago. The 
new building is the north half of a great quad- 
rangle that will be built eventually around the 
old high school building. The old building 
will be remodeled and a big gymnasium and 
auditorium will be installed therein. The new 
plant will contain every modern improvement, 
including a program clock system, complete 
telephone equipment, vacuum sweeping, ete. 

The school board of New Haven, Conn., is 
spending nearly $100,000 in improving the 
safety of the schoolhouses against fire. All 
wooden stairways are being replaced and fire- 
proof exits are being provided. It is expected 
that all the buildings will be remodeled within 
two years’ time. 

Brockton, Mass. The school committee has 
recently received an opinion from the city solic- 
itor declaring that secret organizations of stu- 
dents in the high school may be regulated if 
they interfere with the proper administration 
of the school. The committee has plenary 
powers under the state laws to deal with fra- 
ternities as it sees fit. A sub-committee has, 
however, recommended that no action be taken. 
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Normal Education in City School Systems 


By CHARLES S. FOOS, Superintendent of Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Opinion divides on the question of selected 
and unselected pupils for observation and 
practice work. Philadelphia has both a model 
and a practice school in connection with the 
normal school, and a practice school in a dis- 
tant section of the city. For admission to the 
former, pupils are examined and conditions 
are as ideal as possible. In the larger cities, 
the opinion prevails that schools with all sorts 
of children are desirable so that when cadets 
receive appointments they find less trouble in 
adapting themselves to peculiar groups of 


pupils. 
Ranking and Appointing. 

Ranking and appointing of graduates from 
city normal training schools depends generally 
on merit. Olassroom work in recitation and 
practice, observation of children and model 
teachers, devotion to the work in accord with 
high ideals, and personal worth are the chief 
points considered in grading cadets. The 
averages are based upon the estimates of the 
superintendent of public schools, the principal 
of the training school, the critic teachers, and 
any others who instruct prospective teachers. 
In nearly all cities, cadets are discussed pro 
and con at the regular faculty meetings be- 
fore a final average is announced. Few cities 
have an age requirement, since the courses as 
now planned turn out few less than eighteen 
years of age, and the average age of gradua- 
tion is between twenty and twenty-one years. 

Jersey City computes averages equally on 
the normal course record and practice record for 
fifty days after graduation under six different 
principals. In this city all who fail twice are 
dropped. Boston has a unique plan of appoint- 
ment. On a final record blank are entered the 
judgments of teachers in different departments 
as to quality of work done; these marks are 
multiplied by certain ratios determined by the 
different superintendents of schools, the total 
of the multiplier being 100. Certain subtrac- 
tions are then made which give a final mark 
for what is called the academic study, on a 
scale of 700 points. The supervisor of practice 
then carefully goes over all reports received 
from training teachers as to the practice work 
of students, together with her own records of 
criticism and judgment on work seen, and pre- 
pares a final mark on the scale of 200. This 
mark is added to the other marks for the 
academic work, giving the total figure, the per- 
fect record being 900, and the students are then 
arranged according to the total of the number 
placed to their credit. 

In . Chelsea, principals of buildings observe 
the work of cadets and pick out those they 
want; if the principal of the training school, 
critic teacher, and superintendent approve, the 
girl is appointed. In Dubuque, appointment 
depends upon peculiar fitness of the candidate. 
New Bedford requires scholarship, teaching 
ability, and governing power as estimated by 
principal, instructors, and critic teachers. 
Lowell drops all those who do not succeed at 
the end of each term, the standard in scholar- 
ship and teaching power being high. 

Detroit bases appointment upon scholarship, 
success in practice, and teaching spirit; Harris- 
burg, upon class average, superintendent’s ex- 
amination, attendance, and efficiency, each 
counting twenty-five per cent of the total aver- 


age; Elmira, upon an examination conducted 
_by a board consisting of the superintendent 


and two principals; Troy, competitive examina- 
tion and appointment according to rank ; Joplin, 
Mo., on the reports of all their teachers; St. 


(Concluded from May Issue) 


Louis, Reading, Trenton, Paterson, Albany, and 
many cities, appoint in order of standing at 
graduation; Paterson requires an average of 80 
per cent. Jersey City demotes, but drops all 
who fail twice. Auburn desires practice, per- 
sonality and scholarship. In Atlanta, appoint- 
ments are made entirely by board of education; 
Springfield, Ill., upon scholarship, ability to 
govern, personality, and music; Allegheny, 
provisional certificates issued by city superin- 
tendent; Akron, only the efficient; Williams- 
port, on recommendation of superintendent, 
after an examination; Syracuse, special final 
examination; Springfield, Ohio, from a waiting 
list without named rank. 

Richmond, graduates first elected as pupil 
teachers in schools on one-half pay; two grad- 
uates are appointed in one building, one in 
each of two grades. Over the two is appoint- 
ed a special supervising teacher who stays in 
one room or the other all day, and acts as critic 
teacher. If they prove successful they are ad- 
vanced to regular teachers. Quincy emphasizes 
personal fitness; Pittsburg and Buffalo appoint- 
ments are made in order from a list based upon 
an examination. Scranton appoints by board of 
control and rank: first—according to ability 
to teach, and second—scholarship. Omaha 
ranks and appoints on probation for a term 
not exceeding one year or less than five months. 
Philadelphia appoints in order of averages. In 
computing averages, only the second year is 
taken; attendance is a factor, and the marks 
of critic teachers are counted twice. Cadets 
who fail in two subjects are conditioned and 
have the privilege of an examination later. 
New York City places names of graduates of 
trainings schools upon an eligible list in the 
order of standing with others who have passed 
regents’ examination for a license to teach. 

The prevailing custom is to appoint beginners 
to positions only in grades one, two, three, 
and four, except under unusual conditions. 
Some cities do not appoint normal graduates 
to first grade positions. Paterson prefers not 
to appoint higher than the fifth nor lower than 
the second grade; Philadelphia, first and second 
generally, third and fourth occasionally; New- 
ark, in four primaries, usually 1B to 2A; ex- 
perienced teachers for beginners. Graduates 
of state and other normal schools in most sys- 
tems are placed at the foot of the list of eligible 
applicants. Local graduates almost invariably 
have the preference. Paterson requires a half 
year’s work in local normal training school, of 
graduates of equivalent courses elsewhere. 


Salaries in Training Schools. 

Salaries range from $500 to $5,000 per an- 
num, according to position held. Principals of 
normal training schools receive from $900 to 
$5,000 per annum; Philadelphia pays $4,500; 
Jersey City, $4,000; St. Louis, $3,750; Newark, 
$3,700; Cambridge, $2,800; Paterson, $2,700; 
Buffalo, $2,000 to $2,200; New Bedford, max- 
imum, $1,900; vice-principal, $1,200; Reading, 
$900. Training school principals, where there 
are such, are usually women, and receive much 
smaller salaries in the aggregate. Instructors 
and heads of departments in the several branch- 
es receive the usual high school salaries, rang- 
ing from $800 to $2,500. Assistant and sec- 
ond assistant teachers receive from $500 to 
$800; model and critic teachers have from $100 
to $250 added to their salaries as grade teachers. 
Jersey City has sixteen “model” teachers and 
eleven “critic” teachers, who receive $200 in 
addition to salaries as grade teachers. In New- 


ark, critic teachers receive $1,300 per annum; 
Philadelphia, $1,150. Buffalo pays assistant 
teachers $600, with an annual increase of $50 
for eight years. New Bedford pays the super- 
visor of practice $1,200; critic teachers in 
grades, $675; Cambridge, master’s assistant, 
$800 to $900; supervising teachers, $900 to 
$1,000; critic teachers, $450 to 700; St. Louis, 
first assistant, $2,000; second assistant, $1,600; 
third assistant, $1,500; fourth assistant, $1,200; 
normal instructors, $400 to $920. 


Arguments For and Against City Normal 
Training. 

The sentiment in behalf of city normal 
training is by no means unanimous. Although 
the preponderance of opinion favors such a 
department in connection with city schools, 
yet there are many adverse and often vehement 
expressions against it. The most frequent ar- 
guments cited against city normal training are 
that it causes “inbreeding”; that such a school 
is often influenced by local polities; that local 
educational experience makes teachers narrow, 
and that teachers need the influence of chang- 
ed environment. 


Others against are: “A fine scheme to place 
inefficient, poorly prepared local teachers in 
the corps”; “can be better educated in the state 
normal”; “cheap students passed through with 
low marks and foisted upon a community as 
teachers”; “the grade of scholarship is often 
inferior’; “calls for service are made upon 
students before the completion of their course, 
thus interfering with the accomplishment of 
the required work”; “the opportunity for 
meeting people from other places for getting 
the broadening influences that come from con- 
tact with many people is missing”; “in a city 
of 50,000 the demand for new teachers is 
scarcely great enough to make sure the need 
of a local normal school”; “too much subject to 
local influences and ideals”; “home teachers 
should have the benefit of a professional course 
elsewhere”; “nearby state institutions give 
more thorough professional training and cul- 
ture”; “unwisely and unfairly conducted be- 
cause influenced by local ‘conditions’; “too 
many normal girls think they are sure of a 
job if they go through the normal class”; 
“hinders future growth of teachers who are 
certain of keeping home positions”; “cities 
should support the state institutions establish- 
ed for the purpose of training teachers”; “work 
more economically done by the state institu- 
tions”; “extra expense to local tax-payers”; 
“city normal school less well equipped for the 
work than the state normal schools”; “the 
course does not afford sufficient opportunity to 
liberalize in the humanities and the sciences” ; 
“the course is generally too short.” 


The most popular arguments for city normal 
training are: “Gives unlimited opportunity for 
practice teaching under supervision”; “best 
method if care is taken in’ the selection of 
material admitted”; “best method if the weed- 
ing process is used before graduation”; “free- 
dom from political control”; “opportunity to 
observe school organization and to practice 
under conditions similar to those under which 
they will teach”; “more direct and forceful 
preparation for local needs”; “graduates train- 
ed for a specific work”; “gain in professional 
esprit de corps”; “develops a body of teachers 
better adapted to the needs and work of a 
particular city.” 


Other opinions in favor are: “teachers are 
usually more practically trained”; “such train- 
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DR. ARTHUR SOLVSBERG 
President-elect of the Board of Education, Sioux City, Ia. 


ing may be managed without extra expense to 
local tax-payers”; “accessibility to libraries, 
lecture courses, parks, institutions”; “gives a 
sure supply of teachers”; “development of a 
strong sense of personal responsibility”; “de- 
velops the individual teacher”; “permits con- 
servative use of experiments in pedagogy;” 
“individuality in original devices can be de- 
veloped in each student”; “provides the best 
opportunity for obtaining one’s experience un- 
der guidance”; “gives more professional and 
less academic work than the state normal 
schools”; “gain to children in grades because 
the course can be shaped to suit the individual 
needs of the school”; “graduates possess supe- 
rior skill in the school arts—the actual do- 
ing”; “saves time and energy in training stu- 
dents to meet the peculiar requirements of each 
individual city”; the opportunities for observa- 
tion and practice give more nearly actual con- 
ditions than can be given in a model school 
connected with a state normal school”; “stu- 
dents are familiar with local conditions and 
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enter into grade work without loss of time”; 
“provides an available emergency supply”; 
“local school authorities may have a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the ability and character 
of each applicant for position”; “in the practice 
school and while acting as supply teacher, 
students become acquainted with pupils of vari- 
ous nationalities, which develops power of 
adaptation and initiative. One superintendent 
forcibly says: “The practice teaching under 
good supervision is the strongest point in favor 
of city normal training. It affords opportunity 
for training that few state normals can give.” 

Notwithstanding convincing and often force- 
ful opinion to the contrary, the city normal 
training school has come to stay as an es- 
sential concomitant of a city school system. 
The burden of proof is no longer upon its ad- 
vocate. As a rule, this school is becoming a 
potential force in the community to overcome 
the contention that professional training is un- 
necessary; to infuse a progressive spirit into 
the teaching corps and to elevate the education- 
al ideals of a community. As one superintend- 
ent phrases it: “The city training school is an 
educational laboratory or experimental station 
for the working out of various methods and 
the testing of educational theories. It is in a 
sense the model school where the ideals for 
which the whole system of schools stand are to 
be exemplified. It may be made a sort of edu- 
cational pacesetter for the other schools in the 
district. It is not only a necessity for secur- 
ing an adequate supply of efficient teachers, 
out it is also ideally in a sense the very heart of 
a system of schools profoundly affecting, if not 
controlling, the life, growth, spirit and effi- 
ciency of the whole organization.” 





CONTRACT FOR COAL ANALYSIS. 
The Chicago board of education has recently 
contracted with a firm of inspecting engineers 
to test the coal delivered to the public school 
buildings during the scholastic year 1911-12. 
The engineers selected will act as expert ad- 
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MR. J. D. WILLIAMS 
President-elect of Atkinson, Mentzer and Perkins, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, Ill. (See page 32) 


visers in preparing specifications for the con- 
tracts to be awarded, will test the samples sub- 
mitted, and will co-operate with the school offi- 
cials, in a consulting capacity, in every detail 
that may be of advantage to the board. 

An average of 250 samples of coal will be 
collected each month from the bins of the va- 
rious school buildings. These will be combined 
and an average of twenty-five analyses will be 
made to determine ash and B. T. U. heating 
quality of the coal. All coal will be paid on 
the basis of these analyses, in accordance with 
the specifications. 

The sampling and testing must be done ac- 
cording to the most approved methods. The 
Mahler Bomb Calorimeter, in which the coal 
is actually burned and the heat values are 
accurately recorded, will be used. In addition, 
special screening tests and chemical analyses 
will be made as ordered by the board of edu- 
cation. 

The cost of the regular analyses will be $200 
per month, and of the special tests $5 each. 
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From an article by David Graham Phillips 
on “Curing Rich Americans,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post, of May 13, 1911: 


Obviously, the only sane way to live 
is to live so that one keeps himself in 
good health. The day has almost ar- 
rived when the medical profession 
will cease to occupy itself almost ex- 
clusively with the business of curing 
disease, and will devote itself in the 
main to educating itself and then the 
public in the science of health. When 
that day comes, when medicine has 
ceased to be the science of disease and 
has become the science of health, it 
will be more useful, if less well paid. 
Let us cite only one of the many glar- 
ing evidences of the apathy—to put it 
mildly—of the medical profession in 
the matter of health. Today in every 
large city, and in most of the small 
cities, THE CHIEF SOURCE OF DIS- 
EASE IS THE DUST. YEAR BY 
YEAR THE MENACE OF DUST — 
GERM-LADEN DUST, DUST THAT 
RUINS THE MEMBRANES OF THE 
EYES, EARS, NOSE, THROAT, DI- 
GESTIVE TRACTS—grows with apall- 
ing rapidity. Any one who has a 
rudimentary knowledge of the 
sciences that group round organic 
chemistry knows what dust is doing 
to human health throughout civiliza- 
tion. Yet what do we hear from the 
fashionable doctors on this subject? 
In every county doctors are organized. 
Everywhere they wield a vast power 
over the minds of the people in mat- 
ters of health and disease. But they 
do not appear to be able to abate or to 
end the frightful plague of dust. In 
New York City, in the past ten years, 
THE SALES OF REMEDIES FOR 
DISEASES DIRECTLY TRACEABLE 
TO THE INCREASED DUST OF 
THE STREETS HAVE MORE THAN 
QUADRUPLED. 


“COLLECT THE DUST 
---DON’T SPREAD IT.”’ 
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HE new diamond tool shown here marks as great an improv 

Ch over all other vacuum cleaning tools, as vacuum cleaning j 

marks over sweeping and dusting. School houses present the 
difficult problems which vacuum cleaning has had to overcome. 

A school room with fifty desks has two hundred cast-iron legs scm 
to the loor—with nooks and crevices practically unreachable by 
ordinary vacuum cleaning tool. 

The new ‘Ricumony diamond tool with bristle ends—an exch 
‘RicuMonp invention—solves this problem for the FIRST TIME. 

Any kind of straight-edge tool will get caught between the legs o/ 
desk. But the diamond tool can never get caught. 

You simply shove it at the legs of the desk, and, one way o 
other, it will slide off along its diamond edge, the flexible bristles can 
vacuum into every nook and crevice between the legs. 

It is strange, but true, that the vacuum does its work to the very 
the last bristle, just as though there were a fixed slot where the bristle 

The flexible bristles lead the vacuum into crannies into which no 
toal could ever get—and in straight sweeping the effect 
is the same as if a 13-inch narrow slot tool was used. 

No skill nor care is required. The ‘Rrcawomp dia- 
mond tool cuts the time and work of cleaning in two. 

You can see, by the pictures, above and below, 
that this tool can be jabbed at any obstruction, from 
any point, at any angle—it will slide off one way or 
the other, no matter which, and in sliding off the 
bristles will conform themselves to the obstruction 
as they go by. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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ID” VACUUM CLEANING 








LEASE understand, first, that the makers of -RICHMOND" Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems are wedded to no single type or form of vacuum apparatus. 


Different kinds of cleaning require different kinds of systems. 
Whatever the requirement is, you will find it in the “RICHMOND line. 
Every provedly successful principle is employed. 





There is no attempt to make a single principle apply to every need. 





\S. “RICHMOND Systems are manufactured under the protection of the 


Kenney Basic Patent---and 84 other vital vacuum cleaning patents. 





a We have in our employ or at our command the foremost engineers in the 
““ whole field of vacuum tleaning---the very men who took vacuum cleaning when it 


egs sci 


le y# WAS an expensive toy and made it a practical utility. 


1 exch 


. And the whole purpose of our organization is to offer a wide variety of 
> legs of 
vay of Machines---each machine ensuring the highest efficiency and the greatest economy 
les ci 


for some particular need. 
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A prominent Boston Architect recently said: 


“Vacuum Cleaning is on my list of one of the things which must be 
considered in every operation; I would no more think of omitting 
vacuum cleaning than of omitting heating, plumbing, lighting or 
ventilation.” 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD 


amas Mowelt ce. Meowtecorenct | The MCCRUM-HOWELL Co. _| SEMD Siornayat suicite strates 
forces in the vacuum cleaning line . ° Cleaning for the buildings checked below. 
santa, a ype a oe Park Ave. and 4ist Street, New York City O School =» Office Building © Theatre 

fro ‘ g 

nee bortable electric cleaners to mammoth Rush and Michigan Streets, Chicago O Residence © Library O Public Building 



























ations supplying vacuum to sixty oper- 

esters or more at one time. Its engineerin O Apartment © Garage 602 O Factory 

. g ; ; 

“ punent is at all times at the service of Ricumonp and Moper Heating Systems ; xcumosp Bath Tubs, O Hote! O Church O Store 

Po OE witty roe ae mena eee ate con. Lavatories and Sanitary Plumbing Devices; Ricumoxn» Concealed It you are interested in a Portable Cleaner () 

“The wanine brobleme. Transom Lifts; -Rcamosy Suction Cleaners; “Ricunoxn: Vacuum for household use,checkhere. .... . 
i cCrum-Howell Co. is the sole licensee . : : 

Hor Stationary vacuum plants under the basic Cleaning Systems. (Licensed under Basic Kenney Patent.) - is 

mum seen: and it owns #4 other vital va- ee ee ae ee eet a 
i ing patents. For full information : ; ; . iontown, Pa. (2); 
re arding either stationary vacuum cleaning Six Manufacturing Plants—Norwich, Conn.; Unionto (2) Address____ Br oi eat tel ta 

rta . as . ‘ . . 
pu. eee Racine, Wis.; Chicago, Ill; Philadelphia, Pa. Mail to the McCrum-Howell Co., New York or Chicago 
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O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 
have pipes large enough 


to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 
large enough to draw in 
volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
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equippedwith TUEC System 


by becoming clogged. The 


TUE 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 


other cleaner. 


It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 


every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 
trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever 
made, ands so much more efficient than any other de- 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The nomenclature of education is, according 
to many leading schoolmen, confused and in- 
exact. Thus the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education has recog- 
nized this fact and in a carefully prepared 
circular, issued last year, has sought to contrib- 
ute its share toward bringing about a better 
understanding of the words used in its own 
field of activity. 


Just as the schoolmen misunderstand terms 
used in their profession, so, also, there is a 
confusion in the meaning, the purposes and the 
scope of certain new types of secondary schools 
developed during the past five years. This is 
particularly true of vocational and technical 
high schools, and the following extract from a 
recent report of Wilbur F. Gordy, superintend- 
ent of the Springfield, Mass., schools is illum- 
inating. Dr. Gordy, in discussing the local 
technical high school, writes: 

“Our Technical High School has for some 
years been regarded, far and near, as a leading 
representative secondary school. But as there 
is evidently some misunderstanding, here and 
elsewhere, as to the character of its work, a 
brief explanation of its dominating purpose 
would seem to be timely. The essential differ- 
ences between this school and the trade school 
on the one hand and the manual training high 
school on the other, can be stated in a few words. 
The definite purpose of trade schools is to pre- 
pare for certain mechanical trades requiring 
skill. Such schools either discourage book 
work altogether, or confine the instruction to 
those features of English, mathematics, and 
drawing which have a direct application in the 
trades taught. The manual training high 
school is the traditional high school with the 
addition of a course in manual training. While 
this course makes provision for practical train- 
ing in hand tool and perhaps in machine tool 
work in wood and iron, it has no special and 
vital relation to the classroom studies in the 
course. In a word, it is an isolated addition 
to the work done in the ordinary high school. 


It works 


TUEC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 


School in Jamestown, N. Y., 
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School in Holly Beach, N. /., 
equipped with TUEC System 


See that your building is equipped with 2)” pipe at 
least with 2’’ openings). 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. 
complete information on the right way to pipe and 
send our illustrated booklet telling all 
Write today. 


Otherwise you can’t be sure 
Let us give you 


about the 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 


ee 


“While the Technical High School cannot 
be classified with either of these types, it re- 
sembles the manual training high school in 
offering the benefits of manual training, and 
in attracting to its membership boys and girls 
of about the same age, the same average ability 
and inclinations, and the same preparatory 
training. It resembles the trade school in its 
equipment, in the training and skill of its 
teaching force, in drawing its problems from 
the industrial life of the community, and in 
giving its pupils some knowledge of the ma- 
terials of modern industry. But here the Jike- 
ness between the trade school and the Technical 
High School disappears. The difference is 
marked. The trade school is designed for the 
training of mechanics. Its primary purpose 
is to develop skill in those who are to take their 
places in the ranks of industrial workers. 
The Technical High School also trains for 
industrial work, but the character of its 
training is such that its graduates are likely 
to rise out of the ranks up to positions of 
responsibility and leadership in the world of 
industry. For it goes beyond the manifold 
repetition of mechanical operations with a 
view to the making of mechanized experts. 
Its broad and liberal purpose has two elemerits, 
both of which are essential in all technical edu- 
cation. It requires practice and experience in 
the shop; it also requires that its pupils shall 
think about the practice and furnish explana- 
tions of the lessons of the experience. Without 
question, the second element is more important 
than the first, and it is this element that differ- 
entiates the Technical High School from the 
trade school on the one hand and the manual 
training high school on the other. 

“Only a few words are needed to illustrate 
the meaning of the foregoing paragraphs. When 
boys enter the Technical High School of Spring- 
field, as a rule they are without such a definite 
vocational purpose as would lead them to seek 
special training in a trade school. They feel 
more or less interested in the general training 
offered; they wish to take up the practical 
work; they desire to create material products 


Re ees aoe celine 


which have a real market value. But as they 
advance in the work of the shop, under the 
skillful direction of the teaching both in the 
shop and in the classroom, they are stim- 
ulated more and more, day by day, to 
think about the constructive processes they 
employ, to see the bearing of a knowledge of 
science and mathematics upon all productive 
work, and to understand how much clear and 
forcible expression, whether by means of draw- 
ing or of oral and written language, aid in 
carrying forward such work. Mathematics, sci- 
ence, drawing, oral and written language, and 
other classroom studies take on new meaning 
and acquire new and hitherto unrealized values. 
And then the thought flashes upon the boy that 
these studies are as essential to the thorough 
understanding and mastery of industrial proces- 
ses aS are a knowledge of materials and the 
skill acquired in handling tools. He has now 
learned from shop and chassroom experience 
alike that applied science, applied mathematics, 
drawing and oral and written language, as 
used in dealing with concrete realities, are the 
distinctive studies in real technical training. 
It is this idea of vital and intimate correlation 
between the practical work of the shop and the 
studies of the classroom that is the distinguish- 
ing feature of our Technical High School, and 
makes it essentially different from the trade 
school and the manual training high school. But 
for space limitations, it would be easy to show 
that this same idea of correlation is just as 
effectively employed in the department of domes- 
tic arts and household technology.” 


The women teachers of New York city seem 
to have finally won their point in the campaign 
which they have waged continuously since 1897 
for equal pay with the men. The board of edu- 
cation is discussing a plan for putting an equit- 
able salary schedule into operation. Meanwhile, 
Mayor Gaynor is seeking to have the board of 
education legislated out of office. If he suc- 
ceeds, the teachers may see their efforts go a- 
glimmering again. 
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NEWS AND NOTES FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Portland, Ore. The school board has recently given formal sanction 
to the incorporation of a “teachers’ retirement fund association” among 
the members of the teaching corps. 


The association, organized as its name indicates for providing pen- 
sions for indigent teachers, is to have eleven trustees, consisting of a 
chairman, the school board, superintendent, two citizens and six teach- 
ers in the district. The trustees will establish a fund from which 
teachers, who have taught twenty years, ten years of which were in 
Portland, may secure a pension of $333.33 a year. This sum, to be paid 
at the end of twenty years’ service if the teacher is not longer able 
to teach, is to be increased at the rate of $66.66 a year until $500 
a year is reached. 


It is provided that all teachers, who have taught thirty years, ten 
years of which were in this district, be paid $400 a year if they wish 
to retire. The money is to be paid from the county taxes, and from 
such sums as shall be secured in dues and membership fees of the 
association. 


The dues are to be $1 a month during the first ten years of member- 
ship, $2 a month during the second ten years and $3 a month for the 
last ten years. For the permanent fund $50,000 is to be raised. This 
money is to be invested by the trustees in bonds and first mortgages, 
and no debts are to be incurred except current expenses. 


It is further planned that no member is to receive a pension unless 
he or she retires while a member of the association, and after not less 
than ten years’ service in the district. In order to retire after twenty 
years’ service, the teacher must be totally disabled, and any member 
may voluntarily retire before having labored as a teacher for thirty 
years. 

Lancaster, Pa. Supt. R. K. 
thirty years of service. 

Supt. Geo. W. Twitmeyer, of Wilmington, has recently been elected 
president of the Delaware State Board of Education. 

S. M. Byrd has been re-elected as superintendent of schools at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, for a term of two years. In recognition of Mr. Byrd’s 
services, the board of education increased the salary attached to the 
superintendent’s office to $2,500 per year. In commenting upon the 
election, Mr. W. S. Roberts, president of the board of education, said 
in an interview in the local press: 

“T consider that we have been fortunate in the retention of Mr. 
Byrd as our superintendent, and look for a remarkable development 
during the next two years. Already many of the difficulties hereto- 
fore existing in the school situation have vanished, almost as if by 
magic. We have seen results that are thoroughly gratifying to all 
concerned and for the good and advancement of the student body. We 
believe that our action in the engagement of Mr. Byrd will meet the 
approval of all who are interested in the advancement of education in 
the public schools.” 

William A. Wirt, superintendent of the Gary public schools, is one 
of the best paid educators in the state of Indiana. The school board 
has added $600 to his salary, making it $3,600 annually. Before as- 


suming charge of the Gary schools Mr. Wirt was at the head of the 
Bluffton schools. 


Freeport, Ill. The school board has recently created the office of 
building custodian to supervise the maintenance of the school prop- 
erty of the district. He will be obliged to visit and inspect all build- 
ings and grounds once each week, make small repairs and report to 
the board of education. In addition he will act as truant officer. 

The Teachers’ Educational League of Buffalo, at a meeting on May 
9, adopted resolutions against alleged “tyrannical and coercive tactics” 
of the department of education of the city. Speeches were made by 
two members of the league defending their right to go to Albany in the 
interest of the proposed school board legislation. The speakers had 
been criticized by the department of education for being absent from 
their duties, but assert that their work did not suffer and that they 
were exercising their rights in supervising legislation at Albany. Some 
of the teachers are said to have been off about a week without leave. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has recently granted increases 
to all the teachers according to the “rating” given them by the super- 
vising staff. Teachers considered above the average in efficieney will 
receive $7.50 additional per month; teachers of average success will 
be raised $5; and teachers below the average, $2.50. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education committee here has re- 
cently completed the preparation of a new schedule of teachers’ sal- 
aries under the approved proposals for equal pay to men and women 
instructors. The schedule submitted by the majority of the committee 
will mean an additional annual expense of over $3,000,000. School 
principals are to receive from $2,300 to $3,500 a year, according to 
their years of service. Grammar school teachers in the lower grades 
are to get from $720 to $1,500, the salary being increased gradually 
each year. Teachers in the upper grades are to get $860 to $1,820. 
High school teachers are given $800 to $3,290 


Buehrle has recently resigned after 
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Educational Institutions 
Which Have Chosen the 


Abraham Lincoln School, Boston, Mass, 

Adams High School, Adams, Mass. 

Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Alexandra School, Montreal, Canada. 

Alhambra Grammar School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore School No. 51, Baltimore, Ohio. 

Benton School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Center School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
Cincinnati Sixth District School, Cincinnati, 
Domestic Science Building, Toronto, Canada. 
Douglass School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

East Broadway School, Louisville, Ky. 
Edmonton High School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Federal School, District No. 1, Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Tenth Ward School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Fourteenth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Froebel School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harbor School, New London, Conn. 

Harney Heights School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harrison School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heyle Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Horace Mann School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Huntington Park Union High School, 6" Angeles, Cal. 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio. 

Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 

McKinley School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada. 

Mount Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

New Madison School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Newman School, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Noah Webster Kindergarten, Hartford, Conn. 

Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 

Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 

Ohio Avenue Grammar School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Onota Street School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Plunkett School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Potter Avenue School, Utica, N. Y. 

Quebec Technical School, Quebec, Canada. 

Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Rice Institute, Administration Bldg., Houston, Texa’ 
Kice Institute, Mechanical Laboratory, Houston, Texa 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana. 

Roslyn Union Free School, Roslyn, Long Island, N. ° 
St. Augustine’s Parochial School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal. 

Simmons School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith College Auditorium, Northampton, Mass. 
Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 

Society of Ethical Culture, New York City. 

South Manchester District No. 9, So. Manchester, Conn 
South Manchester High School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Telluride Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 
Washington School, St. Lovis, Mo. 

West Broad Street School, Columbus, Ohio. 
West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 
Westover School for Girls, Middlebury, Conn. 
Whittier High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Whitworth School, Seattle, Wash. 

William Dawson School, Montreal, Canada. 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Street School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Yale University (Haughton Hall), New Haven, Conn. 


More Schools Have Chosen the SPENCER 
Than All Competing Machines Combined 


This fact gives splendid evidence of the superiority of 
the ““SPENCER TURBINE” for handling big sweeping 
problems. It gives positive proof of its superiority as a 
school cleaning installation. For in most instances the 
SPENCER was chosen only after a most searching and ex- 
acting examination of several makes of vacuum cleaners. 


SPENCER TURBINE 
Vacuum Cleaner 


is wonderfully efficient for work on bare floors and over 
uneven surfaces. That is because it exhausts a tremen- 
dous volume of air—two to three times greater than the 
old-fashioned piston and rotary pump cleaning outfits. It 
maintains a strong even suction at the cleaning tool and 
sucks up big litter and waste as well as dirt and dust. 


The SPENCER TURBINE Cleaning System consists of an 
electrically driven turbine air pump for basement installa- 
tion—with pipes running to every floor. Having only one 
moving part—which only touches its own bearings, it 
never gets out of order. With occasional lubrication, it 


Spencer 
Turbine 
Vacuum 


Cleaner 







will give perfect service for an unlimited time. 
Write for Catalog and List of Installations today. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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THURMAN VACUUM CLEANERS 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


One of the Largest High School 
Buildings in the World 


SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 
San Diego, Cal. June 21, ‘10 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum 
Machinery Co. 


519 N. Taylor Ave., 


Gentlemen:— 

I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 1Sth. We have used your VACU- 
UM CLEANING apparatus for two and 
one-half years, and have found it very, 
satisfactory. It has been given 
hard service, and has stood up 
under it very well. 

Yours very truly, 

Edward E. Hardy 


Principal 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Plants built in all sizes and all sweeper capacities from + to 30- 


horse power. 


Positive acting rotary or reciprocating types. 
We are the originators of Vacuum Cleaning and our Apparatus 
— ae 


is all guaranteed against defects for (10) years. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 


578 North Taylor Ave. 


N. E. A. NEWS AND NOTES. 

The 6,909 active members of the National 
Education Association have been actively co- 
operating during the past month in arousing in- 
terest in the San Francisco meeting. The N. E. 
A. convention is the first great convention to 
meet in San Francisco since the great disaster 
of 1906. As next July’s gathering is the delayed 
1906 San Francisco convention it seems most 
appropriate to prepare a memorial volume of 
letters both to typify the progress of the asso- 
ciation and the rebuilding of the convention city 
in four years. Hundreds of “memurial letters,” 
some reminiscent on the progress of the N. E. 
A., others with a sentiment on the rebuilt city, 
have been sent in. This “world movement” is 
so unique in its conception and has met with 
such a ready response throughout the world that 
a few of the sentiments expressed by prominent 
active members are given below: 

“The main reasons why it is worth while for 
teachers to visit California next July is that it 
is an education to anybody to visit California 
at any time, and to become acquainted with the 
scenery and climate, and to know the good 
things which are being done by the California 
people.. It is a good thing to come here to learn 
what hospitality is like, and it is a good thing 
on general principles to meet the associates in 
one profession, particularly when this meeting 
takes place under the best possible conditions. 

t is good to understand why Californians love 


their state—heca e first loved 
Davip Sra RDAN, 
Pres. Stanford Uniy: 


“The N. E. A. convention of 1911 is to | 
unique. San Francisco is waiting for it with 
an open heart. There is no city in the land 
which for its size furnishes so many opportuni- 
ties for expressing welcome. In the first place, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


the large number of new hotels of every variety 
offer the most comfortable shelter that can be 
found for moderate prices in any American city. 
The location of the city, between sea and bay, 
environed at the south and north by all the 
charms of country life and mountain scenery, 
and with a climate that makes it one of the best 
summer resorts in America, commends it pre- 
eminently to all who may be looking for a place 
and period of recreation to couple with attend- 
ance on the convention. It is worth while if 
nothing élse, to see the new San Francisco that 
has arisen up out of the ashes of 1906. Upon 





St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Official Convention Headquarters, N. E. A., July 8-12. 


Vacuum Gleaning System 


means efficient and satisfactory work wherever in- 
stalled. For schoolhouse work special tools are sup- 
plied. The hose and area of the cleaning tools are 
either 1 inch or 14 Inch, as may be preferred. 





The pump is built especially for vacuum cleaning, so 
that no separating tanks are required, and the appara- 
tus can be used for either wet or dry cleaning. It is 
made in all sizes from one sweeper up. 


Full information will be furnished on request. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
114 Liberty Street 


615 Schiller Bldg. 














New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bidg. 


one thing at least all who come may count, name- 
ly, on a cordial welcome from a people who in 
heartiness of hospitality and graciousness to- 
ward strangers yield no whit to any people on 
the footstool.” 
BENJAMIN IpE WHEELER, 
Pres. University of California. 

Supt. Jas. A. Barr, of Stockton, California, is 
making an effort to organize a “Pullman or 
Tourist Car Party” for the San Francisco con- 
vention in practically every city in the United 
States. He has sent out personal and circular 
letters outlining the plan to some 1,500 active 
school workers representing every state. The 
plan is so practical that it has met with a 
ready response from every section of the United 
States. Four car parties have already been 
completed in Boston. 


Who neglects learning in his youth, loses the 
past and is dead for the future.—Euripides. 

A mugwamp is a person educated beyond his 
intellect.—Horace Porter. 

The school board ought to have the confiden- 
tial opinion of the teachers regarding their prin- 
cipal—the same as it- has his opinion of them. 

Perhaps the greatest educational need is a 
uniformly right relation of teachers, principals 
and superintendent. 

People who would not think of bathing in 
water that had already been used by a half dozen 
others, will unconcernedly bathe their lungs in 
the same air that has washed a hundred other 
lungs in the same room. 

Work was given to men, not only because the 
world needs it, but because the workman needs 
it. Work makes men.—Henry Drummond. 

The wise graduate forgets his books, but not 
what he got out of them. 

The world is apt to snicker when a cooking 
school teacher suffers from indigestion. 
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A Washable Flat Tint Interior Paint-- 


Patek’s Mattcote is a soft, rich, velvety finish for interior use on plaster, wood- 


work, stucco, metal ceilings, etc. It comes in all colors and is very artistic. 


PATEK’S MATTCOTE is better than kalsomine, for it has a more beautiful 
finish, and will, by washing, last for five years, where kalsomine has to be done 


7 





over every year. 


Mattcote can be washed with soap and water 


Patek’s Mattcote can be washed with soap and water when dirty, thus restoring all its 


Patek’s Mattcote is better than lead and oil paint, for 
it is 50 per cent to 100 per cent cheaper and the dull finish is more attractive and 


original freshness and beauty. 


desirable than the glossy finish of paint. 


Patek’s Mattcote Looks Fresh and New for Five Years--- 
Patek’s Mattcote is wonderfully economical. Though costing slightly more than 
kalsomine and other water colors at first, it is really much cheaper inthe end. It 
has greater covering capacity, won’t ‘blister, crack, peel or crumble, or fade. 
Does not change behind pictures or furniture. 


One coat is practical over Patek’s Mattcote Primer or over 









a painted surface. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Miss Elizabeth Whitaker, for ten years 
superintendent of schools at Louisiana, Mo., 
has resigned to take a long needed rest. The 
board of education, at a meeting in April, 
adopted resolutions commending the successful 
administration of Miss Whitaker by which 


the schools were brought to a high degree of 
efficiency. 


A practical application of simplicity in grad- 
uation frocks during the present commence- 
ment season is to be found in the Cleveland 
Technical High School, where all of the girls 
have been required to make their entire outfits 
at a cost not exceeding $10. Only one girl 
has exceeded this amount, with permission, be- 
cause she intends to use her dress a week later 
to be married in. 


Citizenship schools have been opened in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to teach foreigners English and to 
qualify them in American history and govern- 
ment sufficiently to enable them to become good 
citizens. One such school was opened in an 
Italian neighborhood early in May and another 
a few nights later in the Polish section of the 
city. The classwork will continue three nights 
a week for two months. 

If the sessions prove as popular as is expected 
they will be made a part of the public school 


system next year. Sixty-five Italians, many of 
them well along in years, enrolled at the first 
session and this number will be largely in- 
creased. The work is to be supported by pri- 


vate individuals, but will be under the direction 


of Supt. Emerson, of the City School Depart- 
men 


Meriden, Conn.—Supt. Wm. P. Kelly has been 


re-elected by the board of education. Mr. Kelly 


has had six years’ successful service in his posi- 
tion. 


Free Booklet about Patek’s Mattcote, containing valuable information 
on interior decoration, sent on request. Write us today. 


PATEK BROTHERS 


Sole Makers 
MILWAUKEE 


School SoandSouwnal 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Supt. R. A. Taylor 


has been re-elected. The salary of the position 
has been raised to $3,000. 

C. C. Parlin, president of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, has resigned as principal 
of the Wausau high school. He will enter a 
business house in Boston on July 1. 

Mr. J. H. Carfrey has been re-elected for his 
seventh term as superintendent of the public 
schools at Wakefield, Mass. During his six 
years of service, Mr. Carfrey has completely 
reorganized the supervision in the Wakefield 
schools and has introduced numerous changes in 
the course of study. Among the recent innova- 
tions are semi-annual promotions, an eight-grade 
course of study for the elementary schools, a re- 
organization of manual training on a practical 
basis, ete. 

The Springfield, Mass., school authorities are 
beginning to make use of the shops of the tech- 
nical high school in a practical manner. The 
members of the machine shop class have recent- 
ly manufactured twenty-four iron  test-tube 
stands, six small water-motors and a large hy- 
draulic press for the physics department. It 
is proposed to continue making simple appara- 
tus needed in the school and give the students 
experience in making things for real service. 
At the same time a saving is effected in buying 
equipment for the schools. 

Supt. I. B. Bush has been re-elected by the 
Parkersburg, W. Va., board of education, by 
unanimous vote. The salary has been increased 
to $2,200. The local press has congratulated the 
board upon its action. 

Supt. S. A. Mynders, of Knoxville, has re- 
signed to become president of the West Tennes- 
see Normal School at Memphis. 

Dr. James B. Aswell, formerly state superin- 
tendent of Louisiana, and at present head of 
the Natchitoches normal school, has announced 
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Special Wall 
Finish for 


Schools 


Patek’s Mattcote is particularly intended 
for schools, dormitories, churches, hospitals, 
sanitariums, libraries, lodge rooms, and 
public buildings of all kinds where. sani- 
tary conditions, light and economy are es- 
sential, and where beautiful finish and 
decoration are desired. The colors are — 
durable and non-fading. 


Investigate this wonderful finish by 
writing for our “Free Test Offer.” 


Used in every State in the Union 


About another Patek Product 


Patek’s Floor Concretcote prevents 
dampness and accumulation of dust 
on cement floors—is unaffected by 
moisture—gives uniformity of color to 
concrete—covers joints, dirt streaks— 
penetrates concrete deeply and evenly 
—seals the pores and amalgamates with 
the material—resists the pulverizing of 


scuffling feet and traffic. Patek’s Floor 
Concretcote is a necessity on all con- 
crete work. Write for Free Booklet. 


his candidacy for governor of his native state. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—The board of education 
and local charity organizations have co-operat- 
ed for opening on open-air school. Supt. O. R. 
Brubacher has been authorized to appoint a 
teacher and arrange for the organization and su- 
pervision of the class. 

A system of medical inspection has been in- 
troduced in the Peoria, Illinois, publie schools 
by co-operation of the school board and the local 
medical association. Ten physicians have been 
chosen to visit the schools each week. The visit- 
ing physicians will inspect the pupils, and where 
they are found to be defective, or suffering from 
any physical ailment which interferes with 
their studies, the defect or ailment will be noted 
on a ecard to the parents, with a suggéstion that 
the family physician be consulted. There will 
be no treatment of cases by visiting physicians. 

Beaumont, Tex.—At the May meeting of the 
school board, the salaries of the teachers, super- 
intendents and principals were materially raised. 

It was agreed that teachers who had taught 
five years in the schools should receive a maxi- 
mum of $70 per month, and those seven years, 
$75 per month. 

The high school teachers’ maximum salaries 
were increased from $90 to $100 a month. The 
city superintendent had his salary raised from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

Washington, Ia.—At a recent meeting of the 
school board, it was decided to add shorthand 
and typewriting to the curriculum of the high 
school. The studies will cover two years and it 
is the intention to make the course as thorough 
as that in a business college. 

Paris, Ill.—The school authorities are plan- 
ning to introduce manual training in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and high school. Wood- 
working, mechanical drawing and designing are 
contemplated. 
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A Dust ABSORBENT 


HE term 

“dust ab- 
sorbent,’’ as 
applied to 
PEROLIN, 
means that it 
contains an in- 
gredient which 
actually draws 
the dust parti- 
cles into its 
pores in much 
the same man- 
ner as asponge 
drinks in 
water. 





























The accompanying illustration is an enlarged reproduction 
of this mineral absorbent. It contains thousands of tiny pores, 
each one capable of holding a quantity of dust particles, where 
they are held prisoners by the adhesive solution with which the 
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MARBLELOID-SANITAS FIRE-PROOF FLOORING 


THE 


IDEAL FLOORING 


FOR 
School Buildings 





A permanent, Sanitary, Artistic Floor Covering, absolutely Fire-Proof, 
Germ-Proof and practically Wear-Proof. 


Laid plastic upon new or old wood or concrete foundation as a floor, 
sanitary covered base or wainscot forming a monolithic body, with a fine- 
grained smooth surface. Elastic to the tread, not slippery, noiseless. 
Assures hygienic conditions. 


Pleasing in appearance—made in any color or combinations of color. 


Extensively used in Corridors, Toilets, Class Rooms, etc., of school 
buildings. Standard of specitication for public schools by the Board of 
Education of New York City. Among other schools where this flooring is 
installed are the following: 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


George School, Newton, Pa. 
Franciscan Sisters’ School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Fairfield School, Woodbridge, N. J. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Colleges and Universities. 

A college incorporated for promotion of 
‘Christian education which obtains its realty 
by purchase and receives its title thereto by an 
unconditional warranty deed, whose trustees 
are elected by an association of churches, and 
which obtains a considerable portion of its 
funds by soliciting subscriptions from people 
of all denominations and of no denomination, 
paid without written condition or trust except 
that they shall be used for the purposes of the 
corporation in purchasing land, erecting build- 
ings, and supplying the’school, does not thereby 
become a religious, sectarian, or eleemosynary 
corporation so as to preclude sale by the trustees 
of its property, where such sale will not divert 
the property from the purpose for which it was 
obtained and used by the corporation.—Tash 


vs. Ludden, Neb. 


School Lands and School Funds. 

A lease of school lands by the board of edu- 
cation of a city controlling the lands for a 
term of over 80 years conditioned on revalua- 
tion at designed periods, modified by a sub- 
sequent agreement waiving revaluation, and 
fixing an annual rent for the entire term, is 
not a sale, but a mere lease, though the act 
as to judgments declares that leasehold estates, 


absorbent material and the other dry ingredients are saturated. 


PEROLIN, however, does more than absorb the dust. 
cleanses and slightly polishes the floor, and disinfects the air of 
the room. Used with an ordinary brush or broom. 


Sold on trial, under a positive guarantee to satisfy, 


The Perolin Company of America 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 














Park, 


when the unexpired term exceeds five years shall 
be included in the term “real estate,” and 
though the conveyance act includes leases like 
the lease in question.—City of Chicago vs. Trib- 
une Oo., IIL. 

Where modifications in a lease of school 
lands were voidable at the election of the 
school officers, their subsequent ratification 
constituted an election to confirm the modifica- 
tions so as to render them binding.—City of 
Chicago vs. Tribune Co., IIl. 

When the Nebraska legislature (Laws 1909, 
c. 126) established an additional state normal 
school on the supposition that the laws of 1909 
(c. 125), creating a normal board of education 
was valid and that such board would be the 
one upon which would devolve the carrying into 
effect of the act and named such board in the 
act, that the previous act was subsequently de- 
clared unconstitutional, would not invalidate the 
subsequent act, but the duty of carrying it into 
effect will devolve upon the state board of edu- 
cation, whose function the previous act had 
imposed upon the normal board of education 
therein created.—Tash vs. Ludden, Neb. 


The Illinois constitution (art. 8, par. 2), 
providing that property donated, granted, or 
received for schools and the proceeds thereof 
shall be applied to the objects for which the 
gifts or grants are made, places it beyond the 
power of the legislature to divert school funds, 
granted to the state, to any other purpose than 
the support of the schools, but a lease of school 
lands for a long term subject to revaluation at 
specified intervals, and subsequent agreements 
waiving the right to revaluation and stipulat- 
ing for a fixed annual rent, do not divert school 
lands in the absence of any evidence that the 
rent has not been or is not intended to be faith- 
fully applied for the use of the schools, even 


Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill. N.Y. 
} satopane Street Public School, Newark, 


Public School No. 29, College Point, N. Y. 


iJ. 
Ridgefield ro Public School, Ridgefield 
Palisade Park Pu blic School, Palisade Park, 
Carlstadt Public School No. 3, Carlstadt, 
N. J. 


Kent Place School, Surnmit, N. J. 
Honesdale High School, Honesdale, N. Y. 
es Public School No. 9, Hoboken, 


J 
It Public School No. 44, Rockaway Beach, Scottsdale High School, Scottsdale, Pa. 
| Bees Weehawken School No. 1, Weehawken, 
| Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N.J. 
| ; oe F Brooksville School No. 2, Portchester, N. Y. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Coytesville Public School No. 3, Coytes- 


Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. ville, N J 
— Park Public School, Cliffside Park, 


McKenzie School, Carlton Hill, N. J. 
General Theological Seminary, NeW York, 


N. Y. 
Miss Chapin’s School, New York, N. Y. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Puplic School No. 1, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Publie School No. 3, Grantwood, N. J. 


Samples and Estimates furnished at all times. Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED SOLELY BY 


The Marbleloid Company 


Broadway and 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


if such misconduct could affect the lessee not at 
fault.—City of Chicago vs. Tribune Co., Ill. 


School Districts. 

A school district is not a municipal corpora- 
tion, but is a quasi public corporation, devoted 
to the single purpose of building schoolhouses, 
furnishing the same, hiring teachers, levying 
taxes to support schools, incurring debts, and 
issuing bonds to further the purpose of taxa- 
tion.—State ex rel. Carrollton School Dist. No. 
1 vs. Gordon, Mo. 

The legislature has power to create school 
districts for any reason satisfactory to itself, 
and without the consent of the persons who 
reside in the territory affected—Norton vs. 
Lakeside Special School Dist., Ark. 

The legislature has power to change the 
boundaries of school districts for any reason 
satisfactory to itself, and without the consent 
of the persons who reside in the territory af- 
fected.—Norton vs. Lakeside Special School 
Dist., Ark. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1899 
(par. 9475) providing that when a new school 
district, which includes within its limits those 
who aided in the erection, of a schoolhouse in 
an existing district, does not release its rights 
to the property remaining in the existing dis- 
trict, the property shall be valued and appor- 
tioned between the new school district and the 
existing district, a new school district formed 
from a part of an existing district and other 
territory may, when not relinquishing its inter- 
est in the property of the existing district, have 
an appraisement and apportionment of the 
property of the existing district—School Dist. 
No. 3, Seott County vs. Young, Mo. App. 

Where the officers of a school district refused 
to have property therein appraised and appor- 
tioned between it and another district, as re- 
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All this is Possible with 
Our New Improved Movable School Chair 


School Soard Journal 





Our New Improved School Chairs are Movable 


In one minute, actual time, they can be placed around the walls 
by the pupils, and the floor is cleared for calisthenics or games. 


Our Chairs are Equipped with Noiseless Sliding Casters 





The Movable Chairs permit of the most elastic arrangement, and the teacher can get 


the utmost service from a given amount of floor space. 


crowded schools. 


This is of particular importance in 
For recreation periods the chairs.can quickly be cleared from the floor, as 


they are made so that the children in each grade can easily move the chairs used in grade. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


quired by the revised statutes of 1899 (par. 
9745), and the officers threatened to sell the 
property and thereby prevent a just division, 
the latter district could resort to equity and 
enjoin a sale by the officers, so that an appor- 
tionment could be made and a tax levied to pay 
the amount apportioned to the latter district, 
for it had no adequate remedy at law.—School 
Dist. No. 3, Seott County vs. Young, Mo. App. 

The Kansas general statutes of 1909 (par. 
7594), provides that territory outside the city 
limits of a second-class city, but adjacent there- 
to, may be attached to the city for school pur- 
poses upon certain application. Held, that the 
word “adjacent” means “lying near,” and terri- 
tory which does not touch the city limits, but 
which adjoins the city school district and is 
so close to the city that the pupils residing 
therein may conveniently attend the city 
Schools, may be attachéd if the board deems 
the annexation to be for the best interest of 
the city schools and of the residents of the 
territory seeking to be attached—Board of 
Education of City of Ottawa vs. Jacobus, Kan. 
4 he legislature has power to abolish school 
districts for any reason satisfactory to itself 
and without the consent of the persons who 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


reside in the territory affected—Norton vs. 
Lakeside Special School Dist., Ark. 


De Facto Officers. 

Where the members of a board of education 
irregularly elected were the only ones to assume 
the duties of office, and this assumption was 
acquiesced in by the public, such members are 
de facto officers.—Howard vs. Burke, III. 

Where members of a board of education, 
irregularly elected, were the only ones to as- 
sume the duties of the office, and that assump- 
tion was acquiesced in by the public, the fact 
that there were de jure officers who failed to as- 
sume such duties will not prevent the others 
from being officers de facto.—Howard vs. 


Burks, IIl. 
Government and District Meetings. 

The North Dakota codes of 1905 (par. 764), 
prescribing that at each general election there 
should be elected in each county a superin- 
tendent of schools whose term shall be for two 
years, and until his successor is elected and 
qualified, is not a violation of the constitution 
(par. 150), providing that a courity superin- 
tendent of schools shall be elected every two 
years, on the ground that the provision for hold- 


ing over until his successor is elected and 
qualified is a violation of such provision.— 
Jenness vs. Clark, N. D. 

Where an election of a county superintendent 
is a nullity because of the ineligibility of the 
person elected, the person then holding the office 
of superintendent is entitled to hold the 
same until his successor is legally elected and 
qualified.—Jenness vs. Clark, N. D. 

The word “elected”, as used in the revised 
codes of 1905 (par. 764), relating to the elec- 
tion of a county superintendent of schools, 
signifies an election of a qualified successor to 
the incumbent.—Jenness vs. Clark, N. D. 

A city board of education acting under the 
Kentucky statutes (par. 2965), authorizing a 
city school board to elect a superintendent of 
public schools for two years, elected petitioner 
for the term beginning September 1, 1909. . By 
Act March 4, 1910 (Laws 1910, c. 2), a board 
of education was created consisting of five 
members, to be elected from the city at large 
at the general election in November, 1910, and ° 
the existing school board was directed to sur- 
render their places to the board so elected, 
and the incoming board was empowered to 
continue the employment of any teachers un- 


and what is of still greater importance | 





THEY TEACH HIM TO LIKE TO READ THAT ONLY 





WHICH IS REALLY WORTH READING 


The remarkable results obtained with the Aldine | 
Readers are secured by processes which are a | 
constant delight to the child and which stimulate | - 


and inspire the teacher. 





IF YOU WISH TO BE FULLY INFORMED ABOUT THE ALDINE 
WE WILL CO-OPERATE WITH YOU TO THAT END TO 


THE FULLEST EXTENT 





Newson and Company | 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


til such time “as they effect the change of 
administrative system applicable to the common 
schools as contemplated in this act,” and the 
act further made it the duty of the new board, 
as soon as practicable, to appoint a superin- 
tendent of schools. Held, that the act gave 
the board power to reorganize the school sys- 
tem, and it had authority to elect a successor 
to petitioner to take his place before the ex- 
piration of the term for which he was elected, 
and the board’s discretion in the matter cannot 
be controlled by the courts.—Mark vs. Bloom, 
Ky. 

District Property, Contracts and Liabilities. 

The Kentucky statutes of 1893 (par. 4437), 
providing that the fee-simple title to land ded- 
icated for common school purposes shall vest 
in the trustees, and that title to land now used 
as sites for schoolhouses shall be perfected, 
and that any reversionary interest in land now 
used as a school site will not deprive the dis- 
tricts of the schoolhouses or improvements 
thereon, cannot apply to prevent a grantor 
under a deed executed in 1883, conveying a 
tract to trustees of a common school district, 


‘FREEDOM IN 
WRITING’? 


is what the Zaner 
Method of Arm 
Movement Writ- 
ing stands for. It 
means better 
teaching and bet- 
It means help to the 





ter writing. 
teacher, and inspiration to the pupil. 
Ask to be shown. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


Penmanship Specialists Columbus, O. 


THE ALDINE READERS 


The Aldine Readers serve a broader purpose than 
that of merely teaching the child to read well. 


THEY TEACH HIM TO HELP HIMSELF 


THEY TEACH HIM TO BE SELF-RELIANT 
THEY GIVE HIM SELF-CONFIDENCE 


THEY INSPIRE HIM WITH A LIKING FOR READING 


School Soard Journal 




















CAPRONI CASTS 


Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all periods for 
Schoolroom Decoration 


Large Variety of Historical Subjects 
Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 
1914-1920 Washington Street 


Riverside Educational 


















Landing of the Pilgrims. Our copyright. 






BOSTON 





Monographs 


LATEST ISSUES om 





General Educational Theory 


Hyde’s THE TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY - 
Palmer's THE IDEAL TEACHER - - : 
Thorndike’s INDIVIDUALITY 


Administration and Supervision of Schools 
Bloomfield's VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH - 


Snedden’s THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


| Betts’s THE RECITATION 


Methods of ees 


Haliburton and Smith’s TEACHING POETRY IN THE GRA DES 
Other Titles to be Announced 





CHICAGO 


Boston 


reserving the reversion of the title to the 
grantor, should the property cease to be used 
for common school purposes, from taking pos- 
session of the tract upon its abandonment for 
school purposes, and of the building thereon, un- 
less it was removed before the lot was abandon- 
ed, since to do so would be a violation of the 
United States Constitution (art. 1, sec. 10) 
prohibiting the impairment of contractual ob- 
ligations.—Evans vs. Cropp, Ky. 

The petition in a proceeding by a school 
township to condemn land on which to erect 
a schoolhouse need not allege that the town- 
ship intends in good faith to erect a schoolhouse 
on the land to be taken; good faith being pre- 
sumed until the contrary is shown.—William 
vs. Hensley School Tp. of Johnson County, 
Ind. 

Where. the board of education of a city en- 
ters into contracts with one of its members 
as a representative of a third person, the con- 
tracts are voidable at the election of the board. 
—City of Chicago vs. Tribune Co., Il. 

Securities and Taxation. 

The Missouri revised statutes of 1909 (par. 
1275), provide that before any school bond 
“shall obtain validity or be negotiated, such 
bond shall first be presented to the State Audi- 
tor, who shall register the same,” ete. Held, 
that the term “obtain validity” meant to be- 
come clothed with validity as a present and 
subsisting obligation, and the term “negotiated” 
meant that the bonds should have been sold 
and put in circulation by delivery in consum- 
mation of the sale; and officers of a school 
district, after bonds have been voted, may ad- 
vertise for bids and accept a bid for bonds 
before they have been registered by the State 
Auditor; and hence such acts of the officers 
furnish no reason for refusing registration— 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 








Send for complete catalogue of the Riverside Educational Monographs 


COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


State ex rel. Carrolton School Dist. No. 1, vs. 
Gordon, Mo. 


The proposition is not rendered double by 
uniting. proposed expenditures for white chil- 
dren with those for negro children, although 
the Missouri constitution provides that separate 
free schools shall be established for the educa- 
tion of negro children, and the revised statutes 
of 1909 (par. 9774, 9775) provide for the es- 
tablishment of separate schools for negro 
children, as the constitution provides that the 
general assembly shall establish and maintain 
free public schools for the “instruction of all 
persons of this state, between the ages of six 
and twenty years.”—As above. 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Topeka, Kans. A new law simplifying the 
machinery necessary for the consolidation of 
rural schools will go into effect about the first 
of June, and State Superintendent E. T. Fair- 
child is already calling the attention of the 
county superintendents to it. In a letter sent 
out to all of the superintendents last month he 
explained the workings of the new law and 
urged the importance of it. 


“The petition for consolidation,” he says, 
“will require 25 per cent of the voters of the 
school district, but the proposition requires a 
majority of those voting upon it instead of a 
majority of all the voters in the district. The 
proposition may be submitted in such a way 
that it will go into effect if it carries in two 
or more of the districts voting. In consolidated 
districts it is made mandatory on the part of 
the district board to provide for the comfortable 
transportation of the pupils living two or more 
miles from school by the usually traveled road, 
in safe and comfortable conveyances. 

“Any district may be consolidated with the 
district containing a graded school by such 
district voting to be annexed to the graded 
school district and by the district board of the 
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Manual Arts Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 


These Drawing Books answer “the Call of Industrial Educa- 
tion.” They teach Drawing — Design — Construction. 
Drawing and Manual Training in a practical way. 


printed with exquisite color plates. 
one for each grade. Prices 15c and 20c. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THESE BOOKS PLEASE WRITE US 


Progressive Drawing Books | 


The “Progressive or “Step by Step” method of presentation 
makes this series of Drawing Books especially adapted to the needs 
of the class room teacher who is wholly or largely responsible for 


the success of the work. 


Books I, II and III, price per copy 


Prang Water Colors 


It was 55 years ago that Louis Prang began his notable work 
as a color printer. It was two generations ago that he introduced 
the use of Water Colors in our Public Schools. 
Colors" have always been the “Standard” by which other colors 
have been measured. The sale of “Prang Water Colors” was greater 


last year than ever before. 


May we have your order for early shipment ? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


district containing the graded school, approv- 
ing of such annexation. This provision will 
be found very convenient as districts con- 
taining graded schools are in practically every 
case very glad to admit other school districts.” 

An amendment that will greatly strengthen 
the compulsory school law of the state of Mis- 
souri has recently gone into effect. It makes it 
the duty of the secretary or the clerk of the 
school board, before the end of each quarter 
of the school term, to file with the county su- 
perintendent of schools, a list of the names of 
parents or guardians who are not sending their 
children to school as required by law. The 
county superintendent must investigate and 
report to the prosecuting attorney for prosecu- 
tion of such parents or guardians. 

An important law, enacted by the Kansas 
legislature during the last hours of the session, 
reduces the membership of school boards in 
cities of the first and second class to six per- 
sons, elected at large. The law lengthens the 
term of office of school trustees to four years 
and abolishes the old plan of representation by 
wards and districts. Boards are required to 
elect a salaried clerk from outside their mem- 
bership and are permitted to engage a superin- 
tendent for a term exceeding one year. Bi- 
ennial elections will take place in April and 
boards will organize in August. 

A provision was made by which a vacancy 
in the office of county superintendent may be 
filled from outside of the county where no one 
is eligible for the office within the county. 


Natchez, Miss., is in the market for plans 
for a modern primary and grammar ward school 
building. $25,000 is available for building and 
equipment. Write J. H. Owings, superintend- 
ent of schools, for details. 

Porterville, Cal. Archt. F. W. Griffin has 
completed plans for 8-room mission grammar 
school. A former item stating that Archt. 
Wiseman prepared plans is incorrect. 


Eight boooks in the series,— 


Books IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, price per copy..20c 


They relate 
Beautifully 





“Prang Water 


DALLAS 





Equal Pay Silly. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in a recent letter to 
J. K. Van Denburg, principal of Public School 
No. 40, New York City, has expressed his ab- 
solute disapproval of the equal-pay-for-like- 
work policy to which the New York school 
authorities have committed themselves. At a 
meeting in April last the board of education 
adopted a resolution providing that thereafter 
men engaged as teachers for the elementary 
schools should receive the same pay as women 
engaged for similar work. This involves a re- 
duction of about one-third in the pay of men 
teachers for those grades. Dr. Eliot’s letter 
is dated at Cambridge, Mass., and reads: 

If you have correctly described the inten- 
tion of the New York board of education on 
the salary question, I can only say that their 
proposed policy seems to me nothing short of 
disastrous, not only for New York schools, 
but by force of New York example, for all the 
schools of the country. I have never seen a 
sillier proposition concerning the right conduct 
of a system of public instruction than the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The sex of the teacher is of 
absolutely no importance in education.” It is 
a perfectly clear result of much experience 
that men make better teachers for boys over 
twelve than women do. 

You tell me that the board of education for 
New York is planning to reduce the salaries 
of men hereafter to be employed as teachers. 
A more destructive policy could hardly be 
imagined. The American public schools have 
already much too large a proportion of women 
teachers. To lower the salaries of the men will 
in the long run have the effect of diminishing 
the number of men or reducing their quality, 
or both. There are two sound reasons for pay- 
ing women teachers in the public schools at 


Carroll and Brooks 
Readers 


By CLaRENcE F. Carrot, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Sara C. Brooks, formerly Principal of the Teachers’ 
Training School, Baltimore, Md. 








Are the work of authors of experience and well- 
earned standing. 


Teach reading by making a direct appeal to the 
child’s instincts and enlisting his interest. 


Present a wide variety of good reading, care- 
fully balanced in amount. 


Introduce new words gradually, repeat them sys- 
tematically, and review them carefully. 


Are artistically and pertinently illustrated in 
color and in black-and-white. 


First Reader, 30 cents. 


Third Reader, 40 cents. 
A Reader for the Fourth Grade, 45 cents. 
A Reader for the Fifth Grade, 45 cents. 


D. Appleton & Company 


NEW YORK 




















The 








Second Reader, 35 cents. 
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lower rates than men. First, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they do not, and cannot, do the same 
work; and secondly, teaching as a temporary 
occupation for young women is more desirable 
among the occupations open to women than 
it is for young men among the occupations 
open to men. Hence the supply of women is 
larger than that of men for teachers’ places. 


Mr. Eliot’s letter was written in response to 
a request for a lecture on the subject of teach- 
ers’ pay. 


The teachers’ association of Baltimore, Md., 
has presented to the school board a petition re- 
questing a general increase in the minimum 
and maximum salaries paid for grade work. 
The increased amount of preparation demanded 
for appointment, the high cost of living, the 
additional labors and duties of teachers, are 
among the reasons cited for asking the new 
sched ile. 


The municipal board of estimates of Detroit, 
Mich., has added $113,000 to the school budget 
for increased salaries of the teachers. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The salaries of teach- 
ers in charge of “session” rooms have been re- 
cently increased from $1,400 to $1,600 per year. 
The teachers in all the schools have petitioned 
for a raise of 20 per cent in their salaries and 
a way is being sought of providing the extra 
funds. 

The finance commission of the city of Bos- 
ton has recently recommended to the mayor 
the granting of increased wages for the teach- 
ers employed in the elementary public schools. 
The commission believes that the city can readi- 
ly afford to add to the teachers’ present schedule 


the small raise asked and save the amount in 
other directions. 
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SOME RECENT INTRODUCTIONS OF 


Benn Pitman Phonography 
Into Public High Schools 


Benn Pitman Phonography has recently been introduced 
into the 


English High School (shorter business course,) Providence, 
R. I. (Superseding Gregg Shorthand.) 


North Division High School, Milwaukee Wis. (Superseding 
Gregg Shorthand.) 


Bradford High School (literary course,) Bradford Pa. (Super- 
seding Gregg Shorthand.) 


Jefferson High School and Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Ore. (Superseding Gregg Shorthand.) 


New Bedford High School, New Bedford, Mass. (Supersed- 
ing Munson Phonography.) 


Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Austin High School, Austin, Texas. 


Poughkeepsie, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Super- 
seding Chartier Shorthand.) 


McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 


San Francisco, California.—All High Schools. (Superseding 
Gallagher-Marsh Phonography.) 


Benn Pitman Phonography is publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











A Marvelous Record in Typewriting 


At the contest for the New York City Championship in 

Typewriting, held on April 22, Miss Bessie Friedman, a fif- 
teen-year-old girl, won both the Amateur and the Professional 
Championship of New York City, writing over 100 net words 
a minute for fifteen minutes. The remarkable nature of 
Miss Friedman's achievement will be understood when it is 
known that she began the study of typewriting less than 
twenty months prior to the date of the contest. 


She is to-day 


THE 
FASTEST TYPIST 
OF HER AGE 
IN THE WORLD 


Miss Friedman learned typewriting 
from Charles E. Smith's ** PRAC- 
TICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING," a text-book which has 
set the pace in raising the standard 


of typewriting. 
Miss Bessie Friedman ¥P & 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPE- 
The Reason WRITING produces winners is because it is the 
most constructive system of typewriting ever devised. It trains all the fin- 
gers all the time. The fingers are trained first on those keys over which 
they are naturally held when in their normal position. It is scientifically 
and pedagogically correct. 


NOW READY —EIGHTH REVISED EDITION. Stiff paper covers, 50c; 
cloth, 7Sc. Teachers’ examination copy, postpaid, 34c 
and S0c respectively. Mention school 


Send for particulars of a free correspondence course In Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 


6 A course in Phonography for teachers will be given in the Summer Ses- 
sion at Columbia University beginning July 6th. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, Library Building, Columbia University, New York. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 





Be Good to Yourself. 


By Orison Sweet Marden. 12mo. Cloth. 328 
pages. Price, $1 net. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 

In this book stress is laid on the importance of 
keeping one’s self at the top of one’s condition 
both mentally and physically. Chapters “Where 
Does Your Energy Go To,” “The Quarreling 
Habit,” “The Right to Be Disagreeable,” are 
full of common sense reasons for rooting out a 
bad physical or moral tendency or habit, while 
in the “Good Will Habit,” “Passion for Achieve- 
ment,” “Self Improvement,” reasons for culti- 
vating what is fine and uplifting are expressed 
in a sound, vigorous fashion. 

It is everywhere implied, if not expressed, 
that strong persevering effort is the only factor 
needed to insure success. There is no mention 
of personal limitations or hampering circum- 
stances. But as most of us are lazy, very lazy, 
some stiff moral prodding is wholesome. 
Biart’s Monsieur Pinson. 

Adapted and edited by Otto Siepmann. Price, 
$0.35. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Several years ago Lucien Biart wrote a number 
of short stories under the general name of “In- 
voluntary Journeys.” M. Pinson is one of the 
series. It is hard to determine whether M. Pin- 
son himself, or the interesting boy, Fife Argent, 


is the hero of these adventures on sea and land. 
The editor has expressed the opinion that the sim- 


ple style, the useful vocabulary, the frequent re- 
currence of many common words and phrases will 
recommend the text to teachers and pupils alike. 
But the editor has added some useful and unique 
features. There are five pages of English words 
and phrases to be translated into French and 


used in oral drill. The French may be found in 
the story. Next come sentences on syntax and 
idioms to be studied and used in the same way. 
Last an abstract of each chapter is to be trans- 
lated into French. Excellent work. The notes 
make much of idiomatic expressions and of fine 
grammatical points. 


The English Language. 


Book I. By Sarah Withers and James P. Kin- 
ard, Winthrop College, Rockhill, S. C. 286 pages. 
Price, $0.40, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The phrase “un embarras des richesses’” comes 
to one’s mind when the number of good points is 
so numerous that choice becomes difficult. Here 
may be found stiff but interesting drills on the 
use of capitals, abbreviations, the apostrophe, the 
hyphen, while work upon the proper use of words 
often misused, has not been forgotten. After some 
natural material has been given, letters may be 
required. A story is begun, its ending is re- 
quired; the ending of another story is given and 
here the beginning must be imagined by the pupil. 
Here and there are short suggestions for entire 
stories. Seattered through the book are exquisite 
poems, pat rhymes, charming stories and fables 
and thirteen full-page illustrations from paintings 
by such artists as Wunsch, Meyer, von Bremen, 
Dupre, Landseer. These lessons must reach their 
twofold aim: (1) to train the child in expres- 
sion, expression of his experiences and of his own 
thoughts; (2) to help him to see and feel the 
beauty of literature. 

The English Language. 

Book II. By James P. Kinard and Sarah With- 
ers, Winthrop College, Rockhill, 8. C. 268 pages. 
Price, $0.55, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

More than one text book on English grammar 
has been weakened and cheapened by the intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter. Language work 
has often cramped or muddled the statement of 
grammatical facts and principles. This fault does 
not appear on these pages. Scholarly simplicity 
and strength are striking characteristics of the 
arrangement and treatment of the subject mat- 
ter. After a few pages defining and illustrating 
classes of words, Part I is devoted to the sen- 
tence and its integral parts. Logical, since thought 
is generally expressed in sentences. Here the 
handling of the subjective and objective comple- 
ments is noticeably good. In Part II the fact that 


there are strong and weak verbs in our language 
has not been ignored. Some phrasing is deemed 
worthy of a place. Heavily leaded type makes 
prominent important inferences or definitions. The 
treatment of the uses of participles and infinitives 
—so often a needless bugbear—is delightfully clear 
and orderly. Part IlI—but slightly more than 
one-fourth of the book—has been given to compo- 
sition and punctuation. The reason for the ab- 
sence of a comma before restrictive relative 
clauses is well put. Questions upon the few full- 
page illustrations should help pupils to see the 
expressed and suggested thought in pictures, as 
pictures may be read. As a whole, the contents 
of this book show its authors to have had a com- 
prehensive grasp of this subject as a science and 
an art. 


Sandeau’s Sacs Et Parchemins. 

Adapted and edited by Eugene Pellissier. Price, 
$0.35. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Wit and irony, a happy style, are found in this 
story of a rich merchant, struggling for a foot- 
hold among the aristocracy. His shrewd, sensible 
wife combats this nonsense, but her untimely 
death leaves him free to work out his own de- 
struction. He buys an estate, to which he takes 
his only child, a well educated daughter. After 
more than one mistake and disappointment, the 
daughter marries the only son of an impoverished 
noble family. The retired merchant soon loses 
the greater part of his wealth, but the newly 
wedded husband and wife awaken to the best in 
each other and to the possibilities of an inde- 
pendent life. . 

The editorial work follows in the main the same 
lines as in “Mr. Pinson.” Thanks are due the 
editor for quoting, in his introduction, the speech 
in which Jules Sandeau was welcomed to the 
French Academy. The speaker gave special praise 
to the high moral and literary standards of the 
new member. 

The notes throw light upon the historieal, geo- 
graphical, literary and idiomatic allusions in the 
text. For viva voce drill come some twenty-five 
pages of words, phrases. sentences containing 
idioms—all taken directly from or based upon the 
text. What a valuable result would follow 4 
thorough memorizing of these capital exercises. 
They form an ideal preparation for later passages 
given for translation into French. 
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THE BUCKWALTER READERS 


Have You Seen Them? 


WELL GRADED 


Very Interesting Reading Matter 


Buckwalter Easy Primer = - 
Buckwalter Easy First Reader 
Buckwalter Second Reader - 
Buckwalter Third Reader = - - 
Buckwalter Fourth Reader, 400 pages 
Buckwalter Fifth Reader, 416 pages 


Usual liberal discount for introduction 


Sale Constantly Increasing 


PARKER P. SIMMONS | 


No. 3 East 14th Street 
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In the reeent reorganization of the Prang 
Educational Company, Mr. Geo. L. Cade was 
elected treasurer of the firm. Mr. Cade is an 
old business associate of Mr. Edwin O. Grover 
and has had wide executive and financial expe- 
rience. Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks Prang, widow 
of the late founder of the Prang Educational 
Co., will continue as director and editorial ad- 
viser of the corporation. 

News has been received in Chicago of the 
death of Mr. W. J. Scribner in Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, March 17. Mr. Scribner represented 
the educational department of Houghton Mif- 
flin company in Indiana and Michigan during 
the years 1900 to 1907, and made many friends 
among the schoolmen of those states. 

Charles H. Munson, for several years prin- 
cipal of the high school at Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been engaged to represent Allyn & 
Bacon in North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Mr. Munson took up this work May 1. 

Mr. H. A. Mitchell of Carroll, Ia., represents 

Appleton & Company in western "lows. 

The bookmen in the state of Washington this 
spring are: L, J. Phebus, D. C. Heath & Co.; 
Charles H. Seaver, The Macmillan Co.; A. E. 


D. 


Shumate, E, W. Burbank, Ginn & Co.; Jesse 
A. Wee L. R. Traver, American Book 
Co. ; W. J. Kenyon, Rand, McNally & Co.; C. R. 
Foster, aoe & Co.; F. E. Kaula, D. Ap- 


pletor & Co.; Frank Robinson, Silver Burdett 
& Co.; E. R. Crawford, Allyn & Bacon. 








WELL BOUND 


Correspondence Solicited 


School Soand Jounal 








years. 


List Price 


$ .25 








Mr. Harry Howell kas recently been appoint- 
ed agent of Silver, Burdett & Company for the 
state of North Carolina. He will make his 
headquarters with the southern office of the firm 
in the Candler Annex, Atlanta, Ga., and will 
continue to reside in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mr. Howell is peculiarly qualified for book 
agency work because of his previous experience 
of many years as superintendent of schools at 
Washington and High Point, N. C. He is a 
graduate of the University of North Carolina 
and was president of the City Superintendents’ 
Association of that state for the year 1910- 
1911. 


Mr. Stephen E. Davies, who has been the rep- 


resentative of Charles FE. Merrill company in 


Nebraska and western Iowa for six years, has 
recently associated himself with the education- 
al department of Houghton Mifflin company. 
He will continue to reside in Omaha and will 
cover the territory lately held by Mr. C. H. 
Maxson, who is now superintendent of schools 
at Moline, Ill. Mr. Davies is a graduate of 
Lake Forest university. 

Mr. Geo. C. Preston, who formerly occupied 
an office position with Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover, is now traveling in the New England 
territory. 

Among the old-time bookmen in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. J. D. Anderson has probably cov- 
ered one terftitory for a longer period than any 
other agent in the state. He has covered thirty 
counties in the western part of the state for 
Silver, Burdett & Company during eighteen 
years. 


Mr. E. W. 


Jewett, Boston, has spent several 


months in Iowa for Benj. H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, but is now back in his old stumping 
grounds. 

Mr. A. G. Brooker, formerly with the Our- 









YOU need this New Creation 


WessTer’s NEW | 
| INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


-- The Merriam Webster 


The Only New unabridged dictionary in many 
Contains the pith and essence of an authoritative 


library. Covers every field of knowledge. An 
Encyclopedia in a single book. 


The Only dictionary with 
the New Divided Page. 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost 
nearly half a million 
dollars. 


Post yourself on this most 
remarkable single vol- 
ume. 


To know means to win 
success. Letustell you 
about this supreme au- 
thority for all who use English. 


WRITE for sample s, full particulars, etc. 
Name the Schoo! Board Journal and we will 


send FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


For over 68 years publishers of Merriam Webster Dictionaries 





tis Publishing Riso Philadelphia, h has tak- 
en charge of Michigan for Scott, Foresman & 
Company. Increasing demands for informa- 
tion with reference to their publications in that 
state make it necessary to have a representa- 
tive who devotes all his time to that field. 

Mr. J. B. Crouch, formerly principal of the 
high school at Menominee, Mich., is now seeing 
the other side of the “book agent” proposition 
as the regular representative of Scott, Fores- 
man & Company in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Mr. Crouch will probably move his family to 
Waukesha where he expects to make his head- 
quarters. 

Mr. C. W. Knouff, principal of the high 
school at Tacoma, Wash., has recently resigned 
to become western manager of the Prang com- 
pany. He succeeds Mr. H. B. Jacobs, who 
has directed the Chicago office since the resig- 
nation of Mr. W. 8. Mack. 

Mr. Knouff has had several summers’ ex- 
perience in book work as agent for Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover on the Pacific coast. He was 
formerly principal of the high school at Rich- 
mond, Ind., and made a notable success in the 
Tacoma High School which he is leaving. 

Mr. D. W. Swiggett is the representative of 
Longmans, Green & Company in Ohio and 
Michigan. Mr. Swiggett resides at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. C. K. Chapman, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Maumee, Ohio, is traveling 
in northwestern Ohio for Benj. H. Sanborn. 

Mr. ©. O. Ellsworth is representing Silver, 
Burdett & Co., in western Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Lima. 

Mr. Martin, formerly with the Eagle Pencil 
Company, is with D. Appleton & Company in 
Ohio. Mr. Martin resides at North Baltimore, 
Ohio. 
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Wooster Primer and Readers 
Basic Books 
If you are on the advance line try these Books 
J. H. STEHMAN, Prin. Avondale 
School, Chicago: 
I know of no series of readers 
that fill the wants and needs of the 


schools so entirely as do the Woos- 
ter series. 


E. WINSHIP, Journal of Educa- | 
tion, Boston: 
The Wooster Readers. This is 
















of life. 


type, illustrations, and method of 
development and rogress. The 
books are sufficiently individual in 
reading matter to be well worth 
using, whatever other books are in 


ow 





child to enjoy that which he reads. 
The aim is to help the child to 
learn outside of his reading while 
he learns to read. The grading is 
earefully developed, and many 
typographical plans aid both in 
teaching and learning. 


“POPULAR EDUCATOR,” Boston: 
The Wooster Readers (a basic 
series—six books) are modern in 
contents and manufacture. Truly 
patriotic—American in every sense 
—and give the gems of American 
literature. 
Carefully graded in both the vo- 
cabulary and the selection. 
ese books seem to have been 
writen with the idea of making 
American citizens, industrious, in- 
telligent, moral, self-respecting, 
and self-supporting. They have a | 
future in mind and give a definite 


results. 






a 

















They are without a “time-killing 
phonetic fad.” They give only the 
phonics which will be useful 
through life, and which can be 
—— in a reasonable amount of The 
time. 

No manual is necessary or need- | 
ed for the teacher to successfully | 
use the Wooster series of Readers. | 


ELIZABETH STEWART, Teacher, them. 
Brooklyn: 
I like the Wooster Primer and | 

Readers, first, because they are not | 

filled with fables which the fads | 

of the times have caused to be 
taken up by so many, to the ex- 
clusion of the really important | 
subjects; second, because the books 
contain timely information from | 
official sources relating to matters hands. 
illustrative of the progressive 
events. I believe the children of | 
our land are tired of being fed on | 
myths and fairy stories. The na- 








































MR. WILLIAMS CHANGES. 

The presidency of Atkinson, Mentzer and Per- 
kins, vacated in April by the resignation of Ed- 
win QO. Grover, has been filled by the election 
of Mr. J. D. Williams, of Chicago. 

Mr. Williams was for sixteen years western 
manager of Charles E. Merrill Company, and 
in this position contributed not a little to the 
popularity of the Merrill publications in the 
north central states. He is a sturdy character, 
vigorous in method and manner, with a faculty 
for persistency and thoroughness. While he is 
earnest in all matters pertaining to business, he 
ean relax into delightful, genial sociability. 

The School Board Journal wishes Mr. Wil- 


liams abundant success in his new undertaking. 





Z. R. Ashbaugh, of Kansas City, is spending 
a few weeks in the state of Washington this 
spring, working with W. J. Kenyon in the in- 
terest of the Rand-McNally ‘Company. Mr. 
Ashbaugh is one of the veterans of the school- 


book business, and has started many a young- 
ster in the field, including the present “dean” 
of the bookmen of the northwest, L. J. Phebus. 

F. D. Preston, a graduate of ‘he University 
uf Illinois (1910), + els in Lh for B. D, 
Berry & Company. 

Josephine Woodcock has for ti year 
been a general agent and instructor D. . 


Berry & Company, of Chicago. 

Mr. Chas. A. Madson, whose home is ai !'a 
cine, Wis., is now the Wisconsin agent for J 
A. Lyons & Company. Mr. Madson is a grad- 


Wooster Arithmetics 
Basic Books for Grades 1, 2 and 3 


Why do the Wooster Arithmetics 
Sell in Such Numbers ? 


BECAUSE : 


1. They give the arithmetic needed 
for use in the everyday affairs 


2. They give a definite line of work 
an attractive set of readers, as to ih ne theta bawaver ox~ 
perienced, can do. 


. They make independent workers 
of boys and girls. 


4. They save time for both teachers 
use. An effort is made to teach the and pupils and get the best 


. They save the 
defective blackboard work. 


6. Pupils who have used _ these 
books do not have difficulty in 
the advanced Grades. 


7. These books give pupils a sys- 
tematic start. 


MISS NELLIE C. 
Training Teacher, State Normal 
University, 
The Wooster Arithmetics are 

very interesting indeed. 

asked dozens of times for good 
books for primary grades. I am 
glad to recommend these books. 


MRS. C. L. MOORE, Aspen, Colo.: 
I am more than pleased with the 
work | Wooster Arithmetics. They are the 
; only comprehensive books on num- 
ber work I have ever seen. 


DR. J. P. McCOOEY, Supt. Black- 
stone, Mass.: 

Wooster Arithmetics, I 

think, constitute the best texts for 

the grades intended I have yet 

seen. They were highly recom- 

mended to me before I sent for 


MISS HAYWARD, Chicago Schools: 

Have used Wooster Arithmetic, 
Book 2, for nearly a year and the 
longer I use it the better I like it. 


LIZZIE MEAD, Boston, Mass.: 
Too much praise can not be giv- 

en these arithmetics. 

lighted to get them in their own 


COUNTY SUPT. EVALENA ROSS- 
MAN, Chamberlain, 8S. D.: 
In my experience as a teacher I 
have never seen any books that 
compare with the Wooster 


ture of the young is for truths. | will 
Price Postage | Arithmetics 
Wooster Primer Wm.... 05 | Grades. 
Wooster First Reader, 128pp..... .30 05 | Seed 
Wooster Second Reader, is pp..... .35 0 | Wooster Arithmetic Book | 
Wooster Third Re a, 224 pp... 40 OB (tor Grade 1), 
Wooster Fourth Reader, 320pp..... 50 10 Wooster Arithmetic Book II 
Wooster Fifth Reader," 416 pp..... 60 .12 


(for Grades 2 and 3), 224pp..... 40 08 


WOOSTER & CO., 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





cg from t the very first. 


State N Normal Indiana, * 


Central 


upils’ eyes from 





THOMPSON, 
Normal, IIL: 





We are 


Pupils de- 


for the Primary 
1 Madison Avenue 


N. Y. City 


Price Postage 


128 pp..... 30 05 


SIMPLIFY 
YOUR 


OF TEACHING SHORTHAND 


e BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” a the stud of the aon Pitman oa Graham 
plicity that any person with a fair eee of the 


twenty-two lessons in the book, but all the essentials are ene and aay explained in a most interesting way, 
A Satine aa euyee (beginning _ , neem complete business letter i in the second lesson) furnishes “‘actual busi- * 
in con: wi 


Dr. ELMER E. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—In Three Parts 





METHODS 


i to such sim. 
can easily learn shorthand, There are only 


actors and reporting expedients arg 


of the principles. Speed f: 
ue fs fal of valuable time-saving methods which are distinctively 


It imparts the greatest onl of nr in the briefest possible time, because it goes straight 
to othe ints = makes every minute coun 


the large chain of Heald Schools st the Western Coast, the St. Joseph, Mo., High School, the 
the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill., and by many other large, com- 


mercial, a publi ic, m paee, aad 
been organized a little more than two months, and today wrote accurately 85 words 
.. = is that for only one recitation a day, and the students carrying three other 


vy subjects?’ me 


Shorthand T ox: ‘eachers : Send for a free paper-bound copy of Brief Course, and learn more about this 
method. State whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system is desired. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 2201 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


The latest important movement in School affairs is the 


development of 


Home and School Associations 


BROWN and Dr. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 
have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 
The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 
Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, PuBLiISHERS 
124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 





THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - - - - 30c. 
A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 30c. 


A Small Vocabulary Vigorously Drilled 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


(Johnson, Blagden & Co.) 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 





uate of the University of Wisconsin, and has 
had successful experience in the high schools 
at Calumet and Bay City, Mich., Plymouth, 
Wis., and Pontiac, Ill. 

Mr. Z. ©. Sanderson, who formerly looked 
after the interests of Longmans, Green & Co., 
in the middle west, is now connected with the 
Century Company as assistant to Manager 
George Henderson, Chicago. 

Mr. J. S. Hudson, Mississippi and Louisiana 
agent for the B. F. Johnson Publ. Co., gives 
this advice to bookmen: 


When you're down in the mouth, remember 
Jonah—he came out all right! 


Mr. .Hudson’s own cheery manner is ample 
proof of the efficiency of this aphorism. 

Silver, Burdett & Company has recently com- 
pleted its official organization by the election 
of Mr. Nathan D. Cram and Mr. Wm. G. Hart- 
ranft as members of the board of directors. 
Mr. Cram has made a wonderful record as 
manager of the firm’s business in the south 
and southwest and Mr. Hartranft has made 
gigantic strides in building up its Pacific 
Coast holdings. The organization of Silver, 
Burdett & Company now includes the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Arthur Lord, president, Boston; Frank 
W. Burdett, vice-president and secretary, New 
York; Albert E. Carr, treasurer, New York; 
Haviland Stevenson, second vice-president, New 
York; Frank D. Farr, Chicago; J. Winn 
grown, New York; William M. Hatch, Boston; 


William B. Deane, hecaan N. Y.; N. 
Cram, New York, N. Y.; W. G. Hartranft, 
directors. 


The agency force of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany has recently been increased by the addi- 
tion of Mr. Wm. C. Foote as representative 
for the state of New Jersey. Mr. Foote for- 
merly represented Ginn & Company and has had 


a successful career as teacher and superintend- 
ent of schools. 


A review of the western agency force of 
Ginn & Company seems to contradict the gen- 
eral impression that the position of represen- 
tative of a publishing house is more or less 
transitory. Among the Ginn agents whose 
terms of service range from twelve to twenty 
years are the following: 

W. R. Andress, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. B. 
Owen, St. Louis, Mo.; Stuart Eagleson, Detroit, 
Mich.; E. D. Burbank, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. 
E. Richards, Columbus, 0.; W. B. Walter, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; E. F. McGinnis, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; O. L. Watkins, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. C. Hisey, Kansas City, Mo.; Murray A. 
Campbell, Des Moines, Ia.; F. A. Burkert, 
Denver, Colo.; Milton Gantz, Urbana, IIL; 
Walter T. Field, Chicago, Ill.; William Park, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D.; Ada M. Fleming, Chicago, 
Til. 


Mr. O. H. White, the genial manager of 


the A. J. Barnes Publishing Company, is 4° 


strong advocate of the phonetic system of spell-. 
ing. He uses it in his shorthand work and 
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Superintendents and 
Boards of Education: 


School SoardSounal 


Announcement 


In this ‘‘age of steel,’’ owing to our recent inventions, methods of organization, em- 
ployment of labor saving machinery, we are prepared, with the completion of one of the 
finest steel plants and machine shops, to furnish AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY 
DESKS, either stationary or adjustable, guaranteed for a lifetime, and at prices no 
higher than formerly asked for the best product in cast iron. 


Our triangular form of steel fabrication secures lightness, strength and rigidity. It 
eliminates all sharp edges and bacteria pockets. Besides insuring an immense saving in 
cost of transportation, our steel construction solves forever the question of noisy hinges 
and the annoyance due to breakage in shipment and usage. 


We own and operate four complete factories, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Public Seating. Building everything in its entirety, under our own personal supervis- 
ion, you are assured the best in quality and service at all times, whether you decide to 
use AMERICAN STEEL or cast iron school desks. 


Write for Booklet S. D. if interested in AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS. 


New York 


Boston 


€imerican Seating Company 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, 


Philadelphia 


CHICAGO Pittsburg 


SELLING AGENCIES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


also in his correspondence. Whenever he writes 
a school board member or superintendent of 
schools he begs leave to “trubl” but never to 
trouble. 

W. W. Tapley, manager of Milton Bradley 
Co., has recently recovered from a serious attack 
of appendicitis which confined him to his bed 
more than six weeks. 

The Ohio agency of Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
is now held by Mr. C. K. Chapman of Maumee. 

J. B. Lippincott & Company has recently en- 
larged the agency force of its educational de- 
partment by the employment of the following 
men: R. N. Lovelace, state agent for Mis- 
souri, Palmyra, Mo., W. L. Baughman, Mem- 
phis, Mo., A. O. Moore, Memphis, Mo., O. O. 
Coon, Albion, Pa., Wm. E. Jamieson, Scran- 
ton, Pa., N. M. Lesh, Sciota, Pa., Howard R. 








MR. S. E. DAVIS 
: Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska and Iowa Representative for Houghton-Miffiin Co. 








ae Altoona, Pa., P. V. McCormack, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa, T. J. Steltz, West Conshohocken, 
Pa., W. L. Zerbe, Dalmatia, Pa., C. J. Tanne- 
hill, Washington, Pa., H. L. Morgan, Balti- 
more, Md., W. L. Rutherford, Rondout, IIL, 
E. J. Engle, Brighton, Mich. 


The Situation in Pike County, Pennsylvania. 
Same old fellows, same old firms, 
Same old textbooks, same old terms. 
No one “jines” us, no one leaves, 
No one wines us, no one grieves. 
Pike County is a quiet land, 
Free from yell and free from shout, 
With its little agent band, 
Far from hell and far from gout. 
Here are Pike’s big three, 
Rand-MeNally, the A. B. C., 
And the Christopher Sower Company. 
Jones knows his A. B. C.’s complete; 
He’s tender and tough, and hard to beat. 
Transue, suave and neat, 
Makes the Sower Company sweet. 
Little I know of the fellow who keeps tally 
For the old reliable Rand-MecNally. 
They say it has been shown he 
Likes good books and signs (himself) 
Mill Rift, Pa. J. F. Movony. 





Sized Up Correctly. 

Mr. Joseph Van Holt Nash, manager of the 
American Book company at Atlanta, who prob- 
ably has a bigger mileage to his credit than any 
bookman in the South, tells the following story: 

I was traveling some years ago through the 
state of Louisiana visiting members of parish 
boards of education. The afternoon was hot 
and sultry, and the dust, smoke and flies made it 
almost unbearable in the car. 


Just across from me sat two little white boys 


in charge of a big, fat, elderly ‘negro “mammy.” 
They were evidently going a few miles up the 
line on a visit. The boys enjoyed themselves 
hugely, despite the heat, but the old negress, 








after watching them indulgently, nodded awhile 
and finally fell sound asleep. 

As the train approached a station, the brake- 
man stuck his head inside the door and called 
out a name. It aroused the old woman. 

“Where a’ah we, chile?” she cried. 

“T don’t know, auntie,” replied the older boy. 

“Didn’a that conductah jus’ say somethin’ 
honey ¢” 

“No. He just seemed to sneeze.” 

“Lan’ sakes alive, chile, that’s where we all 
gets off. This is Opelousas.” 


A course in Isaac Pitman Phonography for 
teachers will be given in the summer session 
at Columbia University, beginning July 6. Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained from the sec- 
retary, Library Building, Columbia University, 
New York City. 





MR. R. N. LOVELACE 
Missouri State Agent for J. B. Lippincott Co., recently 
Superintendent of Schools at Palmyra, Mo. 
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GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


School Soard Journal 








‘‘If a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, or build 
a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 


wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


STEEL LOCKERS : 





Our entire factory with its one hundred employees 


is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of the above 


mentioned products. 


Each line is cataloged separately and any or all 
of these three catalogs will be sent on request. 





| 
_— 


Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 


with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 


lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’? Playground workers will find it of 


interest. Write 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co.|| A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





An effort is being made on the part of Buf- 
falo citizens to secure federal aid in connec- 
tion with the International School Hygiene 
Congress, which will be held in that city in 


August, 1913. Three delegates from Buffalo 
visited Washington early in April and it is 
believed that as a result of their efforts much 
has been accomplished looking toward the end 
desired. The delegates were Health Commis- 
sioner Fronezak, former Mayor J. N. Adam 
and City Clerk Balliett. 

It is hoped that an appropriation of about 
$25,000 may be secured from the government 
and that a resolution may be passed authoriz- 
ing President Taft to issue invitations to all 
foreign nations to send delegates to the Buf- 
falo gathering. The passage of such a reso- 
lution would, it is thought, tend to make the 
project in a sense a federal one. 

The 1913 congress will bring at least 20,000 
delegates to Buffalo, according to the estimate 
of Dr. Fronezak, and be the largest convention 
in the history of the city. Many delegates are 
expected from /urope and it is anticipated that 
this will be the largest gathering in the his- 
tory of the International School Hygiene Con- 
gress for the reason that America contains 
scores of associations kindred to this and dele- 
gates from which will be welcomed to this 
meeting. 

The last congress was held in Paris in 1910 
and its success was materially aided by the con- 
tribution of the French government of $75,000 
to the entertainment of visitors: Dr. Fronczak 


was a delegate from Buffalo, representing the 
American Association of School Hygiene, and 
did such effective work in campaigning for his 
home city that he secured the congress of 1913 
for Buffalo. 

While much remains to be done in preparing 
for such a large convention, the effort to get the 
government interested has been taken up ener- 
getically and will be continuel by Dr. Fronezak 
and his associates, who, on their first visit to 
Washington, were unfortunate in not being able 
to see President Taft on account of political 
matters which kept him engaged. 

The city has good hotel accommodations for 
caring for its visitors and has an excellent repu- 
tation as a convention city. Its proximity to 
Niagara Falls will undoubtedly influence many 
delegates to attend the congress. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Society of Springfield, 
Mass., has begun a fund for the establishment 
of an open-air school for tubercular and anaemic 
children. 

Cleveland, O. The first open-air class has 
been opened on the roof of the Murray Hill 
School. aS 

Caring for Children’s Teeth. 

A campaign for the preservation of the teeth 
of children in the elementary schools of Great 
3ritain has been undertaken recently by a com- 
mittee of the British Dental Association. Lit- 
erature on the care of the teeth has been dis- 
tributed among managers and teachers of the 
national schools in Ireland, Scotland and Eng- 


land. 





Chicopee, Mass. 


The following are facts and rules which the 
association suggests be impressed constantly 
upon children: 

Without good teeth there cannot be good mas- 
tication. 

Without thorough mastication there cannot be 
perfect digestion, and poor health results. 

Hence the paramount importance of sound 
teeth. 

Clean teeth do not decay. 

The importance of a sound first set of teeth 
is as great to the child as a sound second set is 
to the adult. 

Children should be taught to use the tooth 
brush early. 

Food left on the teeth ferments, and the acid 
formed produces decay. 

Decay leads in time to pain and the total de- 
struction of the tooth. 

The substance of the following rules should 
therefore be impressed constantly upon all chil- 
dren: 

1. The teeth should be cleansed at least once 
daily. 

2. The best time to clean the teeth is after 
the last meal. 

3. A small tooth® brush, with stiff bristles, 
should be used, brushing up and down and 
across, and inside and outside, and in between 
the teeth. 

4. A simple tooth powder or a little soap and 
some precipitated chalk taken up on the brush 
may be used if the teeth are dirty or stained. 

5. It is a good practice to rinse the mouth 
out after every meal. 

6. All rough usage of the teeth, such as 
cracking nuts, biting thread, etc., should be 
avoided, but the proper use of the teeth in 
chewing is good for them. 

When decay occurs it should be attended to 
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APOLLO PUBLISHING CO. 


READING, PA. 


REBINDERS of SCHOOL BOOKS, CHURCH HYMNALS, &c. 





We sew by a New Patent Process called the ‘‘Samson Back”’ which never breaks. Fumigate Books by 
a Patent Fumigating Plant. Replacing missing leaves out of our own stock, returning as large a percentage 


of Clean Books as possible. 


Our work must be satisfactory; customers to be the judge. 


See what patrons have to say. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Reading, Pa. 


I have looked into your method of 
rebinding books, and I certainly regard 
it as superior to any method I have ob- 
served. The books thus rebound are 
more durable than when new. 


CHARLES S. Foos, Superintendent. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Office ot the Board of Examiners 
City Hall, Newark, N. J. 


We have received up to this time from 
you in the neighborhood of 22,000 school 
books which you have rebound for this 
city. We are pleased to say this last 
shipment that you made to us on April 
28th are even better than any shipment 
you have made heretofore. We are more 
than satisfied with your work and will 
continue our regular shipments of books 
to be rebound, in the future. 


CITY OF SYRACUSE 
Department of Public Instruction 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


We are more than pleased with the 
quality of your work and will gladly 
recommend it to any one inquiring and 
continue our shipments for rebinding. 

Our Controller will send you to-day a 
check for the sum of $1,072.11. 


Very respectfully 
P. D. Cooney, Clerk. 


State Normal School 
Frostburg, Md. 


Your newly bound books were duly 
received. The binding is better than 
new and the disinfecting perfect. Your 
“Samson Back’”’ is a special feature that 
will commend your work. Any person 
who will investigate your work cannot 
help but feel favorably impressed with 


Very respectfully yours, 


E. K. Sexton, Sec’y Board 
of Examiners. 


long before any pain results. It is stopping of 
a small cavity that is of the greatest service. 


every feature of the same. 


Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL A, BAER. 


In 10,000 children’s mouths examined, 86 of 
every 100 required skilled operative treatment. 





Dental Clinic, Muskegon, Mich, 


A free dental clinic, established in the 
Hackley School, Muskegon, Mich., on April 10, 
has already demonstrated its usefulness. The 
room is equipped with white-enamelled furni- 
ture of the latest pattern and a complete outfit 


of modern tools and appliances. Twelve den- 
tists have agreed to devote one-half day each 
month to the clinic without cost. An aver- 
age of five children are treated each half-day. 
The board of education pays for all material 


Every book is fully guaranteed. 





l= GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 


Old Books Purchased at 75 Cents 
per 100 Ibs. 


used and furnishes the nurse in attendance. 
The photograph above was made by Supt. J. 
M. Frost, through whose activity, largely, the 
clinic was started. 

Promotion by Subject. 

Mr. W. D. Lewis, principal of the William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, has summar- 
ized in a recent report, the arguments for and 
against promotion by subject in -high schools. 
The system, he urges, abolishes the evil of 
requiring pupils to repeat branches which they 
have successfully passed. Such repetition is 
discouraging to pupils and frequently causes 
them to drop out of their classes. It is, at the 
same time, expensive to the school because it 
necessitates the employment of teachers and 
the occupation of classroom space in doing over 
again work which has already been accom- 
plished. 

Promotion by subject also permits a student, 
who has received a condition, to repeat the 
work in which she has failed in class. Where 
she has been promoted and must study privately 
she faces almost inevitable failure at the end 
of the following term because the more advanced 
work presupposes mastery of the earlier portion. 
This is particularly true in such subjects as 
mathematics and foreign languages. 

Subject promotion facilitates also the adapta- 
tion of the course of study to the needs of the 
pupil. Under the rigid class promotion idea, 
Mr. Lewis finds that “it is practically impossible 
for a pupil to take a subject in any course of 
study other than her own. Proper freedom of 
choice from other courses becomes equivalent 
to a considerable increase in the subjects offered 
by the school without the added expense of in- 
creased electives.” 

The real objections to promotion by subjects 
are the difficulty of administration and the dan- 
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POPULAR FERUILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


—————— AR E -———— 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 315 VERIBLACK Pencils | 
No. 245 ALPHA Pencils for Beginners | 


and No. E-740 Steel Pens 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM 


EAGLE PENCIIXL CO. 


877-379 Broadway 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


ger that thet may eatin distasteful studies. 
The first objection can easily be met by a prop- 
er organization of the school. The second can be 
obviated by a firm insistence that every subject 
be mastered by the pupils and that only work 
which is unsatisfactory be repeated. It is ex- 
pected that teachers will be more stringent and 
that the net results will be better. 





One of the important recent changes in the edu- 
cational publishing field is the merging of the 


Dixon-Hanson Company and the Bellows 
Brothers Company, Chicago, into one firm. The 
new corporation is headed by Mr. J. H. Hanson 
and is capitalized for $350,000. Mr. J. A. Bel- 
lows is vice-president and treasurer, Mr. R. H. 
Durham, secretary, and Mr. W. F. Quarrie, sec- 
ond vice-president and auditor. 

The new firm will continue to publish the new 
Practical Reference Library and other subscrip- 
tion books of the old concerns. A permanent 
editorial department has been established for 
continually revising the present publications and 
adding new books to the list. 

Briggs and Coffman’s Reading in Public 
Schools has been selected for the teachers’ read- 
ing circles in Missouri, Texas, South Dakota and 
North Carolina. 

The textbook commission of North Yakima, 
Wash., has adopted the following books for the 
next three years: Tarr & McMurray’s jnew 
geographies (Macmillan); Gulick hygiene series 
(Ginn); Southworth-Stone arithmetics (San- 
born) ; Hilgard & Osterhout’s agriculture; Stead- 
man’s writing (A. B. C.); Baker & Inglis’ Latin 
composition (Macmillan) ; Robinson's commercial 
geography (McNally). 

Warren’s Stories from English History 
(Heath), Emerson & Bender’s English Spoken 
and Written, book III (Macmillan), Mother 
Tongue, book II (Ginn) and Gordon readers, 
books III and IV (Heath) were adopted for sup- 
plementary use. 

The following books in use were retained: 
Baker & Carpenter readers (Macmillan) ; Gordon 
primary readers (Heath) ; McClymonds & Jones’ 
elementary arithmetic (A. B. C.); Thomas’ ele- 
mentary history (Heath) ; Montgomery’s history 
(Ginn); Bailey-Manly speller (Houghton Mif- 
flin) ; Guide Book to English, book II (Silver) ; 
nearly all high school books. 

The Washington state board of education 
adopted the following books for the teachers’ 
reading circle: Sisson’s Essentials of Character 
(Macmillan) and Chandler’s Government of 
Washington (A. B. C.). 

Norwich, Conn. Adopted Hicks’ speller (A. B. 
C.); Jones’ readers (Ginn); Graded literature 
readers (Merrill); Aldine readers (Newson). 

Toledo, la. The following textbooks have 


been adopted for Tama county: Aldine readers 
(Newson) ; Cyr’s primer (Ginn) ; Heath’s readers 
(Heath); White’s arithmetic | A. B. C); Guide 
Book to English, I and II (Silver); Hoenschel’s 
advanced grammar (A. B. | King’s geog- 
raphies (Scribner); Moutgomery’s _ histories 
(Ginn); Krohn’s. pbhysiologies (Appleton) ; 
Mayne’s spellers (Lyons); Gilchrist’s Song 
Reader (Ginn); Beginner’s agriculture (Ginn) ; 


Webster's dictionaries (A. B. C.); !tobinson’s al- 
gebra (A. B. C.); Shimmell’s Governinoent of U. 
S. and Weaver’s Iowa (Merrill); Berry’s writ 
ing books (Berry); Augsburg’s drawing (Hduca- 
tional Pub. Co.) ; Bell’s orthography (Huntwell) ; 


NEW YORK 


No. 2905. 


Supplementary-Fairbank’s home indole (rau. 


cational). 

The “House Organ” of an educational publish- 
ing firm contains this significant statement: 

“Our method of pushing our business is by no 
means a hit or miss method. We try to make 
our business big and profitable in our own par- 
ticular way, because we believe it to be the best 
way. Our idea is good books and square dealing. 
We believe they are safer to depend upon than 
the persuasive ability of salesmen or the entice- 
ment of ruinous exchanges, or the manipulation 
of teachers in schools, or any of the other many 
and too frequently devious and wunder-cover 
methods which some publishing houses seem to 
think is the best way.” 

An important new textbook on heating and 
ventilation has just been issued by the New York 
Heating and Ventilation School, New York City. 
its author is James M. Harrison, a practical 
engineer and teacher of long experience. The 
book is practical rather than theoretical in char- 
acter, and is intended to cover every phase of the 
engineering problems involved in the planning 
and installation of modern heating and ventilat- 
ing plants. The text is augmented by eleven de- 
signs for complete installations, sixteen charts 
for quick calculations and nineteen formulas. 

A bill intended to create an approved list of 
dictionaries for the public schools of the state 
of Wisconsin has been defeated in the legisla- 
ture. At present the Webster International Dic- 
tionary is under a special law the book which 
schools may purchase. 

Ginn & Company have recently issued a new 
edition of their catalogue of textbooks for com- 
mon schools. 

It looked like a bold move when in 1908 Ginn 
& Company cut loose from the old beehive of pub- 
lishers at 378 Wabash Ave., and settled in their 
capacious new building at 2301 Prairie Ave., 
nearly two miles from “the loop.” The following 
year the Charles E. Merrill Company built in the 
same block. Later the Macmillan Company built 
only two blocks farther up the avenue; and now 
the American Book Company has also purchased 
nearby and will also erect a fine building. Even 
378 Wabash is a thing of the past, in the new 
number scheme, having been changed to 623 
South Wabash Avenue. 


The Prang Company Moves. 

The New York offices of the Prang Company 
were removed last month from 113 University 
Place to the Knickerbocker Trust Building, at 
the corner of 34th Street and Fifth Avenue. The 
location is in the heart of the new book publish- 
ing center, directly opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

The quarters of the Prang Company with the 
“Prang Galleries” will occupy the entire fourth 
floor and will undoubtedly be one of the most 
unique publishing offices in the country. Mr. 
Edwin O. Grover, president of the firm, has is- 
sued an invitation to all school men to visit the 


new home. 
NEW BOOKS. 

The Story of the Roman People. 

By Eva March Tappan. 2388 pages. Price, 
$0.65. Houghton-Miffilin Co., Boston. 

“The Story of the Roman People” is an ele- 
mentary history of Rome. It is intended for 
young readers and is rehearsed in a simple style 
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that ought to appeal to children. Gcmitastél 
are added at the end of chapters and some very 
excellent suggestions for written work. There is 
no reason why the History of Rome should not 
interest children. The heroic strain that runs 
through it will be sure to catch the attention and 
the sympathy of the young. 


The Classic Myths in i Literature and 
in Art. 

By Charles M. Gayley, University of California. 
8vo, cloth, 597 pages. Price, $1.60. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Ginn & Company have issued a revised edition 
of Gayley’s “Classic Myths in English Literature 
and in Art.” The need of such a book is greater 
now than ever, if the English poets are not to be. 
come unintelligible to students. The compara- 
tive neglect of the classics in the schools here 
in the middle west is making it harder for stu- 
dents to enter, even through the door of their 
own English classics, into the heritage of the 
world’s literature and art. For the ancient 
classics there is no substitute; yet something can 
be done through a work like this to awaken the 
young mind to the richness of the sources from 
which the inspiration of the world’s literature 
has been drawn. 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Edited by Alexander S. Twombly. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, by Alexander S. Twombly, 
is a school edition containing Books I, VI, XXII 
and XXIV. Introduction and notes are brief and 
without any very distinctive merit. A note like 
the following on Book YI, line 210: “With tab- 
lets sealed. Having on them characters, not let- 
ters. Writing not then invented,” decides in a 
too summary fashion a matter which is at the 
very least debatable. The reference to the twenty- 
second book of the Aeneid on page 13 of the in- 
troduction is evidently a slip. 


John Milton. 

Edited by James BE. Thomas, Boys’ English 
High School, Boston. 97 pages. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 

This volume contains the poems usually in- 
cluded in college entrance requirements. The 
editor’s tendency is toward brevity in notes and 
introduction. It is doubtful, however, if the 
non-classical student is much enlightened by such 
brief notes as “Heavenly muse—the Muse of 
Hebrew Poetry.” With the student it is not so 
much a question of identifying the particular 
muse referred to, as of conceiving at all the re- 
lations between poet and muse. So, too, the fact 
that Pan is the god of shepherds is little more 
than a useless piece of erudition to the average 
student and of no real value in interpreting the 
pieces. Milton is too deeply steeped in the 
classics to be anything but a sealed book to the 
non-classical secondary students of today. 

As You Like It. 

Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. 160 pages. Price, 
$0.25. Chas. EB. Merrill Co., New York. 

The plan of the editorial work is similar to 
that used by this editor in Merrill’s edition of 
Julius Caesar. This direction given in the Plan 
of Study may well be followed by any reader: 
“The student ought, first of all, to read the play 
as a pleasure; then to read it again, with his 
mind on the characters and the plot; and lastly, 
to read it for the srammee, the PReREARGS, etc. 


128 pages. 
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School Architecture | 


A HANDY MANUAL FOR THE USE OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 








RUCE'’S handy manual is perhaps the most widely read 





book on the subject of schoolhouse planning ever published. 
It treats in a compact and comprehensive manner every 


essential of an economical yet modern school building. 
The things that the school official, builder and architect 


ought to know about school architecture are discussed in a prac- 


tical way. 


The leading schoolhouse architects in the United States re- 
gard the work as a safe guide. ‘It is approved as being sound, 


correct and progressive. 


The present edition bears no resemblance to its predeces- 
sors. The text, illustrations and arrangement are entirely new 


and several hundred topics are treated. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
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INDIANA’S NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 
Richard Park, County Supt., Sullivan, Ind. 

‘The last legislature of Indiana passed a number 
of new and progressive laws. The one referring 
to the erection of new buildings is especially 
definite and clear. The regulations cover thé sites, 
character of buildings and walks, lighting and 
seating, heating and ventilation, water supply 
and drinking arrangements, blackboards and 
cloak rooms and water closets and outhouses of 
school houses. Good dry walks giving access to 
the school building, outbuildings and all play 
grounds are required. “Suitable play grounds 
shall be provided.” 

Schoolhouse sites “shall not be nearer than five 
hundred - feet to steam railroads, livery stable, 
horse, mule or cattle barn used for breeding pur- 
poses, or any noise-making industry or any un- 
healthful conditions.” 

Any school trustee or trustees who shall build 
or construct any schoolhouse * * * which does 
hot include each and every sanitary provision 
commanded in this act shall, upon conviction, 
be fined “from $100 to $500, and money claims 
for materials or for the construction of any 
schoolhouse, which: does not in every way and in 
all respects comply with the requirements of this 
act, shall be null and void.” The size, materials, 
location, method of construction, arrangement of 
Windows and desks are minutely prescribed. 
“Only smooth, stout glass or enameled metal 
drinking cups shall be used; water buckets and 
tin drinking cups shall be unlawful and are for- 
bidden.” Flowing sanitary drinking fountains 
Which do not require cups shall be provided 
when practicable. 

Heating arrangements shall provide for a tem 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit, with a rela- 
tive humidity of 40 per cent., and shall introduce 
heated air taken from the outside, at a point not 
less than five nor more than seven feet above 
the floor at the minimum rate of thirty cubic 


feet per minute for each pupil, and so as to 
change all the air four times an hour. “Direct 
Steam heating is forbidden for study school 
roonis,” but may be used in halls, office rooms, 
laboratories and manual training rooms. 

If the temperature of a school room falls to 


60 degrees Fahrenheit, school is to be dismissed 


until the fault is corrected. 

. Puy s who are “perceptibly ill in any way, or 
inclean and emit offensive bodily odors, 

0 are infested with lice or other vermin,” 


or wi 





Fulton and William Streets, 


New York City 


are to be sent home. And parents who refuse 
to “rid their children of vermin and bodily un- 
cleanliness, when notified to do so” shall be ar- 
rested and prosecuted by the truant officer, and 
may be fined not less than $5 and imprisonment 
for ten days or both. The children may be bathed 
and cleansed at the expense of- the school funds 
if necessary. If diphtheria, scarlet fever or other 
contagious or infectious disease shall break out in 
any school, the trustees shall have a medical in- 
spection of the pupils, and all who are found ill 
shall be excluded until recovery. 

No janitors who are not able-bodied or who 
are addicted to drugs, or intemperate, or who 
have tuberculosis or syphilis shall be employed. 
Annual cleaning of the schoolhouse is required, 
as specifically directed. A township trustee dis- 
obeying any provisions of the law as to cleanli- 
ness of the schoolhouse, enforcing cleanliness of 
pupils, excluding pupils who are ill, ete., shall be 
fined not less than $10 nor more than $100 for 
each offense. 

The primary principles of hygiene and sanitary 
science shall be taught in the fifth grade, and 
“especially shall instruction be imparted con- 
cerning the principal modes by which each of 
the dangerous, communicable diseases are spread, 
and the best sanitary methods for the restriction 
and prevention of each disease.” Leaflets on those 
subjects are to be prepared by the state health 
commissioner and the state superintendent of.pub- 
lic instruction, “setting forth as plainly as pos- 
sible’ such matters, which leaflets are to be sup- 
plied to teachers and used by them. 

The length of term of high schools of a town or 
township may be extended beyond that of the 
grades whenever, in the judgment of the school 
trustees, it is for the best interests of the schools. 

The new law in reference to medical inspec- 
tion “recommends and permits” school trustees 
and township trustees to institute medical in- 
spection of school children, and to “require teach- 
ers annually to test the sight and hearing of all 
school children under their charge.” In addition 
to testing sight and hearing there may be an in- 
spection of the children “by school physicians for 
disease, disabilities, decayed teeth or other de- 
fects which may reduce efficiency or tend to pre- 
vent their receiving the full benefits of school 
work.” <A school physician may be appointed for 
one or more school corporations, “but no phy- 
sician shall have more than two thousand children 
under his charge.” He shall “receive Such com- 
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pensation as the appointing trustee or trustees 
may determine.” The teachers, janitors and 
school buildings shall also be examined. Children 
found to be ill shall be sent home with advice to 
consult the family physician, or referred to the 
public dispensary. A certificate that the child 
has been examined by a physician who has re- 
ported to the parents shall excuse medical inspec- 
tion by the school physician. Rules may be es- 
tablished by the state boards of health and of 
education, and any violation of such rules is 
punishable by a fine of from $10 to $50, as are, 
also, violations of the act. 

In cities having a population of 3,000 or more, 
night schools are authorized. The school is to 
be maintained between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
9:30 p. m. during the regular school term, as a 
part of the system of common schools, on petition 
of twenty or more inhabitants having children 
over fourteen years of age who can not attend 
school. Persons between the ages of thirteen and 
fourteen who are actually engaged in business or 
at labor during the day shall be permitted to at- 
tend such school, and such persons over twenty- 
one years of age are eligible as petitioners. 

Executive licenses, both state and county, may 
be granted to all holders of three-year licenses 
to teach in the elementary or high schools, hav- 
ing six consecutive years’ experience as teachers 
are made exempt from examination upon the 
branches covered by the holders’ license, so long 
as a year is not suffered to pass without having 
taught one full school year in the common schools 
of the state; except that in case of physical dis- 
ability certified by a reputable physician such 
exemption shall cease. 

The school board of any city or town and the 
township trustee of any township may adjourn 
the schools of such city, town or township in 
order to allow the teachers to attend sessions of 
schools or institutes of agricultural instruction 
held in the county, and the meetings of any 
teachers’ associations, and to visit model schools 
under the direction of trustees or boards of trus- 
tees, and shall pay such teachers a wage ‘or the 
time spent equal to the per diem of such teacher, 
not exceeding three days in any one year. 

The county superintendents were put on a 
salary. With the exception of five small coun- 
ties, all superintendents. receive $1,408.50 per year 
and $100 traveling expenses. An assistant may 
be employed at $3 per day for not more than 120 
days by the authority and consent of the county 
commissioners. 
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A COMMON LANGUAGE FOR THE IN- 
TERPRETATION OF SCHOOL 
FACTS. 

(Concluded from Page 5) 
penses of instruction. 3. Expenses of operation 
of school plant. 4. Expenses of maintenance of 
school plant. 5. Expenses of auxiliary agencies, 
libraries, promotion of health, ete. 6. Miscel- 

laneous expenses. 

A few words of explanation may be in order 
concerning the items included under these sub- 
divisions. - Expenses of general control, include 
the cost of conducting the school system as a 
business concern and also as an educational 
machine. Under the first come the expense 
of the secretary’s office, school elections and 
school census, salaries of superintendent of 
buildings, supply clerks, business manager, etc. 
Included in the administration of the school 
system as an educational machine are payments 
for salaries of the superintendent and his office 
help, also payments to truant or attendance 
officers. Coming to the second and succeeding 
divisions under expenses, it is necessary to 
differentiate the payments into several col- 
umns to show the cost of each type of 
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school. The following classes of schools are 
recognized in the report: day schools, divided 
into elementary, including kindergarten, and 
secondary or high schools; evening schools di- 
vided into elementary and secondary; normal 
schools, schools for the industries, and special 
schools. The payments for instruction are di- 
vided among these schools on the basis of the 
amount of time given to each. If a supervisor 
of music, for example, with a salary of $1,000.00 
devotes four-fifths of his time to elementary 
schools and one-fifth to high schools, $800.00 is 
charged to supervision of elementary schools 
and $200.00 to supervision of high schools. The 
items included under expenses of instruction are 
salaries of supervisors of grades, as the primary 
supervisor, and supervisors of subjects, as draw- 
ing, music, etc., salaries of principals and their 
clerks, other expenses of supervisors and princi- 
pals, salaries of teachers, text books, stationery 
and supplies used in instruction. Some question 
may arise as to the propriety of putting the 
salary of the superintendent under the heading 
expenses of general control, rather than under 
expenses of instruction. In small systems 
where the superintendent is for the most part 
a supervior of grades and subjects, it may be 


practically all administrative in their nature. 
Expenses of operation of the school plant are 
easily understood, being janitors’ and engineers’ 
wages, fuel, light and power, water, janitors’ 
supplies, ete. Distinguished from operation of 
the school plant are expenses for maintenance, 
including repair and upkeep of buildings and 
grounds, insurance, and repair and replacement 
of equipment, such as furniture, clocks, pianos, 
window shades, gas and electric fixtures, etc. 


“““! Tnder auxiliary agencies are included all ex- 
Obverse of Record Card recommended for general use.‘S= PENSes for libraries, promotion of health or 
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better to classify him under instruction offi- 
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VALI IAIS 


medical inspection and transportation of pupils. 
Miscellaneous expenses are those not readily 
included in the above-mentioned items, such as 
pensions and rent. 

The payments already described are those for 
conducting or operating the school system and 
are annual recurrent expenses. Headings II. 
and ITI. are extraordinary and do not necessarily 
occur each year. Heading II., outlays for capi- 
tal acquisition and construction, include land 
for sites, construction of new buildings with 
alterations in old buildings and equipment 
of buildings and grounds. Heading III. takes 
in all payments on account of outstanding ob- 
ligations, bonds, short-term loans, payments to 
sinking funds, together with all interest pay- 
ments. 

It remains now only to say a few words con- 
cerning receipts. Receipts are of two kinds, in 
general, revenue receipts, coming from well- 
known regular sources, which can be depended 
on year after year. These are the tax rolls of 
the city or district, state aid, primary school 
fund in this state, fines and penalties, ete. They 
must be classed under item 71, all other revenue. 
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The second division of receipts is made up of 
special items, of an unusual character, loans 
and bond sales, sales of property of any kind, 
equipment and supplies. 

Such is the financial report recommended, 
to be used by the school systems of this country. 
You are asked to use this form in making your 
annual reports. If you will do this, and others 
will do the same, we shall have made the greatest 
possible stride forward toward a scientific basis 
for the economical management of school affairs. 


Address before the Michigan Association of School 
Boards and Superintendents. 


BEFORE THE COURT OF PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


(Concluded from Page 7) 
and well-trained leaders. The need is that of 
men of good principles and backbone on school 
boards. 
Teachers Should Be Held in Respect. 

School teachers should be considered the elect 
of the land, and they will be so considered when 
they are selected from that class which is the 
best in every community. The school teacher 
should be a leader in the social life and an ad- 
viser in the political life of every neighborhood, 
because the position is the most important pub- 
lie local office held in any community. In Min- 
hesota, school superintendents generally object 
to being sidetracked, and insist on expressing 
their views at political gatherings, in the news- 
papers, and on public occasions, the same as 
other mortals. This is objected to by little men 
in Some communities, but the sense of fair play 
among Americans is fast doing away with this 
medieval restriction. 
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‘ta school boards, in increasing num- 
not only treating their superintendents 
and teachers with justice, but with respect, 
courtesy and kindness. The status of the teach- 
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er in this state has much improved within the 
past ten years. Often now do members of 
boards of education in substance advise parents 
as follows: Parents, let the teacher of your 
children see that her labors are appreciated, that 
the perplexities, the toils, the schoolroom trials 
that overtask the mind, take the roses from her 
cheeks, unnerve her body and wear down her 
strength, are justly estimated, fairly considered, 
and that, where possible, her faults, common to 
frail humanity, be overlooked. More and more 
are the best boards of education regarding 
the superintendent as their educational cousel- 
lor and agent in administering what needs ex- 
pert and technical knowledge in school affairs, 
holding toward him much the same relation 
that has always been held by the board of trus- 
tees of a college toward the president, namely, a 
pretty direct supervision of the material con- 
cerns, but scarcely more than a confirmatory 
regulation of the selection of teachers, the in- 
terior administration, and the schedule of text 
‘books and studies. 
Tenure of Office Too Short. 

Without a law regulating the matter, the 
tenure of office in this state is improving. The 
Hastings school board had one superintendent 
in their employ twenty-three years; Duluth one 
for twenty-seven years; Hutchinson has had 
one for thirty years; Glencoe, one for thirteen 
years; Worthington, one for eleven years; Ada, 
ten years; Minneapolis, fifteen years; New Ulm, 
one in sixteen years; Tracy, one for eleven 
years; Albert Lea had one fourteen years; Wa- 
seca, two in eighteen years; Sleepy Eye, one 
for twelve years; and there are several other 
towns that have done as well, or almost as well 
in this regard. The average term of superin- 
tendents in 129 of the largest towns in Minne- 
sota is only three years. This is too short a 
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term to do the best work for the schools. School 
boards, superintendents, and teachers should 
be the best of friends, and while theoretically 
there may be rigidity in the interpretation of 
the rights of each, practically each must learn 
to give and take—each should think twice of 
his duty to the children committed to his trust, 
to onee of what he calls his rights. The schools 
are a subject of solicitation to the great mass 
of plain people, as is shown by the fact that 
the boards of education are kept non-partisan 
in polities, and non-sectarian in religion, al- 
though in many of the towns where this is 
true in school matters, the municipal govern- 
ment is not above reproach. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The agitation for a better school organization 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, under the pro- 
posed new Pennsylvania school code, is bringing 
to light many anomalous conditions in the two 
cities that strengthen the belief that the present 
local taxation plan is absolutely wrong in 
principle and in operation. Thus in Pittsburg 
the downtown wards have a very small school 
population by reason of the large office and 
mercantile buildings in the territory. The 
taxable valuations are immense and a trifling 
fractional mill tax produces funds in so large 
amounts that there is a constant tendency to 
waste and extravagance. On the other hand, 
many outlying wards have a great and growing 
population with property valuations that are 
low and out of all proportion to the amounts 
needed to build, equip and conduct schools. The 
tax levies here, are as high as eight or ten, 
and in one ward even fourteen mills. The local 
school boards from the “rich” wards are natu- 
rally opposing the proposed new school code 
which will make the city a unit for taxing and 
school purposes and will equalize the present 
unjust divisions. 
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PURCHASING FOR 1911-1912. 

Superintendents of schools, secretaries of 
boards of education and purchasing agents should 
not forget that with the closing of the present 
school year they have a duty to perform for next 
year. Of course, this statement standing alone is 
a mere platitude. It is made here to call atten- 
tion to the importance of beginning early to call 
for bids, samples, catalogs, etc.; as also to place 
orders wherever possible before the August and 
September rush. 

One of the first and most important duties in 
this connection is the discussion of the yarious 
physical needs of the schools with principals and 
heads of departments. Principals ought to place 
written requisitions with the proper officers of 
the board and these officers ought to go over 
every item carefully and then buy as early dur- 
ing June and July as common sense would seem 
to make advisable. 

Graduation complexities, hiring of teachers, 
changes in courses of study, the introduction of 
new methods, etc.. are all important. The sup- 
plying of schools with the proper physical re- 
quirements is of equal importance. The ex- 
perienced purchasing agent or the intelligent 
superintendent purchaser has solved the problem 
and ought to find no particular difficulty this 
year. The only danger is that the importance 
of “buying early” may be minimized when the 
complexity of school closing is remembered. 


What Should Be Done. 

The man who does not know now “what should 
be done” to place his schools in excellent repair 
for the fall is receiving his salary by default. 
You all know what is of most importance, al- 
though you are hampered by lack of funds to do 
immediately what you know to be of greatest 
importance. 

Briefly put, the health side of your schools 
ought to be your first consideration. What are 
the sanitary conditions of each and every school 
of the city? Are you still hampered with bad 
toilet rooms? For heaven’s sake get rid of every 
one of them this summer, and don’t risk the lives 
of children again next fall. Tear them out and 
put in sanitary school fixtures, 

Have you removed the “Death Cup” from your 


playgrounds, corridors and wash rooms? If you 
haven’t this certainly ought to be done. There 


are a variety of excellent drinking fountains on 
the market. If your schools can’t afford the more 
expensive types they certainly can afford ad- 
justable sink fountains. If you don’t know this 
type of fountain you ought to within forty-eight 
hours after reading this paragraph. 

Next and of almost equal importance are the 
walls of every one of the buildings. Your janitors 
will do something to clean them. Possibly they 
are not colored properly. Remember there is 
now on the market a preparation better than or- 
dinary paint, flat in color and delicate in tint, 
that can be cleaned as easy during the school 
year as they can during the summer. 


NMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 
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School House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo] Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


How are you going to sweep your schools next 
year? No, the old broom is not good enough. 
You ought to use a more improved method. You 
have a choice between the sanitary sweeping 
compound and vacuum cleaning apparatus. There 
are now several thousand of the latter in use 
throughout the country. Look into this carefully. 
The various types are advertised on pages of this 
paper. You can get an excellent idea from a 
cursory glance at the different makes and a 
moment’s thought. 


Special Needs. 

These are the bigger needs. 
over some of the special needs. How are your 
desks and seats? You know all the broken 
benches and you know where to get perfect seat- 
ing to replace them. Get desks to fit your pupils 
and don’t look for pupils to fit monstrosities. 

If your manual training department has asked 
for supplies don’t hesitate to bhy almost all they 
asked for. In all probability they need it. Few 
departments have just what they need. If they 
don’t ask for something for the department and 
if the request does not come to you as a result 
of intelligent thought you had better get a new 
department. 

Then your blackboards. Are they chipped, 
warped, cracked or faded? You say they are all 
perfect. You had better look again and then 
place your order intelligently. Every school board 
has at some time been induced to make mistakes 
and this is a good time to correct mistakes. 

Your principals requisitions will show you 
what you need in the line of crayons, erasers, 
globes, maps, inkwells, charts, pencil sharpeners, 
pencils, ete. etc. Get only standard goods and 
don’t look for cheap bargains. The school board 
who buys cheapest does not always get the best. 
And the large quantities secured for little money 
dwindle in use several times faster than the 
standard purchase based on quality. 


Now let us run 


Additional Requirements. 


There are several additional necessities of 
great importance. Take, for instaace, gymnasium 
supplies, The average gymnasium needs new ap- 


paratus and a new teacher to instruct pupils in 
the use of these various items. 

Your window. shades: Are they torn, cracked 
and springless? Get adjustable window shades 
by all means. They are the solution of the con- 
trol of light problem. 

Your lockers 
good sanitary 
thief-proof. 

As for your laboratory supplies you must study 
your teachers and your course of study. If the 
one is extravagant and the course of study lim- 
ited, don’t ask questions but dv your own think- 
ing and acting. 

There are other items I should have mentioned 
but could not because of the lack of space. 

As a final warning I call attention to your pro- 
gram clocks and time systems. How are your 
batteries and the other accessories needed for 
the successful running of your plant for another 
year? 


Get 
and 


attention, 
that are 


need 
lockers 


possibly. 
ventilated 


I refer all our readers to our “Directory of 
School Supplies” which is complete for all ordi- 
nary uses. We guarantee the financial and busi- 
ness responsibility of every firm mentioned and 
can assure goods always equal, if not in excess 
of the price paid. The directory contains the 
“leaders” in every line almost without exception 
whose enterprise and product have placed them 
at a point where their articles have become 
ready for national marketing through the medium 
of our publication. 


GENERAL TRADE NEWS. 
New Sales Manager. 

Mr. Henry J. Spruhan has just been elected 
treasurer and a member of the board of directors 
of the Hahl Automatic Clock Company, whose 
factory and general offices are at 2644 N. Maple- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. His most important 
duty in connection with his new work will be 
the position of sales manager. 

Mr. Spruhan is a business man of broad ex- 
perience who comes to the company with a series 
of suecesses behind him. He was for fourteen 








years sales manager of the Liquid Carbonic Co, 
of Chicago, previous to which he had been with 
the C. L. Bastian Co. for seven years until the 
former absorbed this company. Besides this Mr. 
Spruhan has been manager of a street railway 
company, secretary and treasurer of a flour mill, 
together with other enterprises, each of which 
is now a flourishing house. 


Mr. Spruhan is a man of decided ideas op 
modern business methods. He has learned by 
a varied experience invaluable lessons of econ- 
omy, labor saving devices, short cuts, ete. Un. 
questionably he will be a great factor in bringing 
the Hahl Automatic Clock Co. to even greater 
success than that to which they have already 
attained. 

Resigns. 

On the first of June Mr. Chas. W. Haas, who 
for the past three years has been manager of the 
school furniture and supply department of the 
A. H. Andrews Company of Chicago, IIl., resigned 
to enter another field of work. Previous to his 
connection with the Andrews Company, Mr. Haas 
was manager of the Metal Sectional Furniture 
Company of Chicago. The new field into which 
he will enter opens greater opportunities than 
those afforded by the school supply business. His 
new address will be Dayton, Ohio. 


Adds New Man. 

The McIntosh Stereopticon Company, 35 Ran 
dolph Street, Chicago, IIL, has added to its of 
fice force Mr. F. B. Emery. Mr. Emery was for 
three years, from 1906 to 1909, professor of 
physics at the McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Since then he has been with the Central 
Scientific Company, and C. H. Stoelting of Chi- 
cago, so that he is fully conversant with the 
school work and school people. The company 
has made a find and must be complimented in se 
curing the services of Mr. Emery. 


Enlarges Plant. 

The Good Paint Company, Chicago, Ill, has 
enlarged its plant by removing its offices to a 
residence adjoining their factory at 1705 West 
Austin Avenue. This enlarges their floor space 
very materially. The change was made necessary 
because of the increasing demand for Carbonal 
Blackboards. 


Enters School Work. 

The General Compressed Air & Vacuum Ma 
chinery Company, whose main offices are at 53 
N. Taylor Av., St. Louis, Mo., has just entered 
into an aggressive school campaign. While in 
the past, school orders have been entered with 
great success, only the regular attention was 
given to school work. This company has now: 
line of cleaning tools and the Thurman Vacuum 
Cleaners are being specially built to meet the 
peculiar needs of a school plant. 

In discussing his campaign Mr. J. L. Thurman, 
president of the company and chief mechanical 
engineer, said: “We have been experimenting 
with vacuum cleaning systems for fourteen years 
During this time we have learned many valuable 
lessons. We know what every one of our plants 
whether one-quarter H. P. or thirty H. P., can d0 
I am very much interested in school work, and 
from now on am going to give much of my time 
to the work. I am going to guarantee clea 
floors, desks, walls, blackboards, chalk troughs, 
etc.” 

The General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mé@ 
chinery Company has its products protected by 
thirty-six (36) United States patents. They, of 
course, cover very vital parts in the system. The 
types are positive acting rotary or reciprocating 
types. The cleaning plant is located in the base 
ment with the regular piping run throughout the 
building. With the promise of special attentio 
to school work, the Thurman cleaner should have 
a good future in the schools. 


Makes Exhibit. 

The American Crayon Company, exhibited the 
drawings which were awarded prizes in the Ne 
tional Crayographing Contest at the meeting of 
the Western Drawing and Manual Trainitt 
Teachers’ Association, held at Springfield, Tt 
May 2°to 5, at the Drawing and Manual Trainin 
Teachers’ Association held at Philadelphia, Ma@ 
11 to 13. This exhibit was first shown at 
Mobile meeting of the Department of Superit 
tendence, 

Moves Two Flights Up. 

R. W. Paltridge & Company, the branch offi 
for Fred Frick Clock Company, covering the 
northern, central and southern states, has move 
“Two flights up” in the same building. The co® 
pany is now located at the same address on 


fourth instead of the second floor, The me 
quarters are materially larger than the 
offices. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD FILES. 


A Booklet of Great Importance. 

The most important booklet which came to 
this office during the past month is entitled 
“Apparatus and Supplies for the Manual of Men- 
tal and Physical Tests.” 

This manual by Mr. Guy Montrose Whipple, 
Ph. D., assistant professor of the Science and Art 
of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
is only complete with the apparatus. The ap- 
paratus is very far in advance of anything as 
yet placed upon the market. It covers the various 
mental and physical tests, which are now being 
made in psychological laboratories, in truancy 
and child corrective department, as also medical 
inspection departments and schools for excep- 
tional children, 

Cc. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, are to be compli- 
mented for their progressive ideas and co-opera- 
tion with the author of Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests. A glance at the various pieces 
of apparatus cannot but- produce conviction of 
the truly scientific nature of the work done by 
this company, 


“Industrial School Appliances.” 

“Industrial School Appliances’ is the title of 
a hew manual training catalog just issued by E. 
Hl. Sheldon & Company, 312 North May Street, 
Chicago. It is by all means one of the most 
complete and artistic catalogs of its kind which 
has ever come to this office. 

The cover is a very accurate reproduction of 
the back of a manual training bench or a drawing 
table. The body of the catalog is replete with 
good illustrations of the complete line of manual 
training, domestic science, drawing tables, etce., 
manufactured by this company. Special mention 
must be made of blue prints of model layouts of 
manual training rooms and departments, all of 
which are very instructive. 

It must be repeated that “Industrial School 
Appliances” is one of the most attractive manual 
training catalogs ever placed before the school 
public. 

“Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture.” 

The two most striking features of this catalog 
are a list of institutions which have purchased 
from the Kewaunee Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, 
Wis., and a complete explanation of the processes 
of construction. Both are surprising and most 
satisfying. The catalog covers furniture for 
physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, drawing 
tables and cabinets. 


“Microscopes.” 

This catalog ought to be in every science labo 
ratory and school board office. It is the latest 
published by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., and its corporate as 
sociates, the firm of Carl Zeiss of Jena. 

The particular features of importance are: 
Large stages of compound microscopes, large body 
tubes of compound microscopes, new complete 
substages, removable swing-out condenser adapt- 
able to various stands, option block body tubes 
and metal fitted draw tubes. The cuts of the 
microscopes are particularly clear and ought to 
be very helpful to schoolmen, 


“Sanitary Steel (Hess) Lockers.” 

A very well-printed and well-arranged booklet 
is this locker catalog just published by the Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Co., 922 L. Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago. It introduces the subject very tersely, 
explains the manufacturing facilities of the com- 
pany and then gives a mass of interesting speci- 
fications and detail on the different styles of 
single and double tier lockers. 

One feature of the booklet is the detailed de- 
scription of various locks both keyless and other- 
Wise with which the lockers are equipped. The 
illustrations are particularly clear and explain 
very forcibly the different available styles of 
lockers Besides the name of the United States 
War Department a most interesting list of users 
IS appended. 

“Everything for Schools.” 
; Flanagan’s Catalog Number Bleven, which has 
Just appeared, contains as its title indicates 

Everything for the Schools.” The index on the 
Cover page is the most complete ever included in 
it Flanagan Catalog. The variety and scope is 
interesting. It is well illustrated and complete 
N almost every detail. It is by all means one 
of the best general school supply catalogs ever 
publis} ed 

“Wolff Drinking Fountains.” 

This catalog of “Wolff Drinking Fountains” is 

absolutely new and complete, covering the entire 


= of drinking fountains manufactured by L. 
Vol? Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Il. It 
begins ith vitreous wall fountains and ends 
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Exhibit of the Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. at the Convention of the Western Drawing and 
and Manual Training Association, Springfield, Ill., May 9-10-11. 


with a large variety of “bubblers.” Besides the 
individual drinking fountains there are included 
the range, pedestal, wall and iron drinking 
fountains. 

Comment must be made on the splendid size 
of the catalog, particularly adapted to a drinking 
fountain catalog and the cuts selected. If there 
is one thing a school official or an architect en- 
joys is the reading of a catalog which is clear 
and clean cut and presents each item in an in- 
telligible and readable manner. The Wolff cat- 
alog is wonderfully illustrated with cuts which 
tell their own tale. 


NEW PRODUCTIONS. 

The Columbia School Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has added to its line of sanitary steel school 
furniture a principal’s desk with a row of draw- 
ers on each side. The desk has many advan- 
tages over the ordinary teachers’ desk, including 
price as the principal advantage. 

The Peck-Hammond Company has improved 
the “Winner schoolroom heater” in several vital 
points. School people have commented very 
favorably on the changes, The “Hammond school- 
room heater” has also been improved, making it 
one of the best schoolroom heaters on the market. 
The company has its headquarters in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





— 


“ Superior ’’ Inkwell. 


The U. S. Inkwell Company of Evansville, Ind., 
and Des, Moines, Ia., has just placed its new 
“Superior” inkwell on the market. It is made of 
glass with a small, bright, metal cover which 
slides forward and backward, shutting out all 
dust and dirt. The cover is clinched to the 
glass, making it impossible for the pupil to mis- 
place or lose it. Descriptive material on ap- 
plication. 

Mr. G. W. Holden, president of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co., has just placed on the 
market a new one-piece and one-size book cover 
known as the “Imperial.” This cover fits 75 per 
cent. of all books published. It is made of pure 
leatherette, plain finish, one of the toughest 
paper materials known. Mr. Holden has had 
many compliments on the cover and predicts a 
great future for it. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The St. Louis board of education recently pur- 
chased thirty-seven visible model 10 Remington 
typewriters for the business departments of the 
high schools. 

Five thousand Silent Giant desks will be placed 
in ten counties of western Kentucky during the 
coming summer. Similar sales are reported 
throughout the South. 

The industrial department of the Hazlewood 
School, Pittsburg, Pa., will be equipped with 
“Economy” drawing tables, manual training 
benches, cooking tables, tool cases, etc. These 
are manufactured by the Economy Drawing 
Table Company of Toledo. 





The Durand-Steel Locker Company has been 
awarded the contract for 1,000 steel lockers for 
the new high school at Aberdeen, 8S. D., now 
under construction by Archts. Patton & Miller, 
Chicago. 

Contracts have been placed with the Beckley 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, for blackboards to 
be installed complete in the new state normal 
schools at Peru, Chadron and Fullerton, Neb. 
Beckley’s “Improved Artificial Slate Blackboard” 
has been specified. 

Johnson Window Shade Adjusters have just 
been placed in the new Central High School at 
Muskogee, Okla., and the new high school build- 
ing at Stambaugh, Mich. 

The Orr & Lockett Hdw. Company, of Chicago, 
is reported having had the finest exhibit of its 
kind at the recent convention of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held at Springfield, Il]. Mr. R. 8. Thompson, 
manager of the manual training department, was 
in charge. A cut of the exhibit is published in 
this issue. 

Durand-Steel Locker Co., 5830 American Trust 
Bldg., Chicago, has been awarded the contract 
for several hundred steel lockers for the Manual 
Training School at Peoria, Ill. The lockers are 
to be installed before the fall opening of school. 
The large installation of lockers in the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute in the same city was one 
of the reasons for the purchase, 

Sixty-eight urinal stalls were shipped to 
Panama recently by the Penna Structural Slate 
Co., Easton, Pa., consigned for the National 
University. 

The Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., has 
received the contract for the equipment of the 
manual training department of the public schools 
of Lexington, Kentucky, with their vises and 
benches. 

Victor phonographs are being used in the. teach- 
ing of music in Milwaukee, Racine, Janesville 
and Manitowoc, Wis. The Milwaukee Normal 
School uses the phonograph in connection with 
its course on the Appreciation of Music. 

The New. York board of education has selected 
the Springfield Sanitary Drinking Cup for the 
schools. Fountains have been installed in the 
Erasmus High School, in Brooklyn, in the Sturte- 
vant High School and the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. The work of installing 
will continue throughout the summer. 

Vacuum cleaning systems manufactured by the 
“Tuec” company will shortly be installed in the 
Benton and Simmons schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshalltown, Ia. After testing a number of 
devices the school board has purchased Spring- 
field sanitary drinking fountains and will equip 
all buildings. 

New York City. The school board has re- 
cently awarded contracts for school furniture in 
the new public school 44, Bronx, to Richmond 
School Furniture Co., American Seating Co., Nar- 
ragansett Machine Co. 

Antigo, Wis. The school board has installed 
an Atwood vacuum cleaning system in the high 
school building. 

Hamilton, O. The public school buildings will 
shortly be equipped with sanitary drinking foun 
tains, manufactured by the American Sanitary 
Fountain Co., Indianapolis. 

Chicago, Ill. Classrooms in the elementary 
schools will be seated wv ty-eight desks in 
the future. It is ir d it the average class 
consist of forty-f ildren. The extra desks 
are to be instr ; a precaution against tem- 
porary incre: rooms. 
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If it were not for our very large and con- 
stantly growing business, it would not be 


possible to supply the 





2,500 School Boards are using the 


Holden Book Covers 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 





New York, N. Y. ‘The size of classes in the 
elementary schools has recently been given con- 
siderable attention by the board of superin- 
tendents. In January of the present year nine- 
ty classes were found with more than sixty 
children on register and 2,490 classes had more 
than fifty-one pupils. All of the rooms with 
sixty have been eliminated during the past 
months and reductions have been made in prac- 
tically all of the oversized classes. 

Supt. Burton E. Nelson, of Racine, Wis., has 
been re-elected by unanimous vote of the board 
of education for a term of three years. The 
board fixed Mr. Nelson’s salary at $2,800 for the 
initial year and provided annual increments 
of $100. 

Supt. Clarence F. Carroll, of Rochester, N. 
Y., has tendered his resignation to take effect 
July 15. It is stated that he will retire alto- 
gether from active work and will devote him- 
self to lecturing and literary work. 

Supt. F. G. Kroege, of Nampa, Ida., has been 
re-elected for a third term. In recognition of 
his splendid services to the schools the board 
increased Mr. Kroege’s salary to $1,500 per 
year. 

Hudson, Mich. Supt. Rieman, author of the 
widely used school savings scheme, has resigned. 

Supt. A. R. Gilpin, of Cheboygan, Mich., 
goes to the Minnesota iron range. 

Supt. L. P. Benezet, of La Crosse, Wis., has 
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recently prepared a pamphlet on fire protection, 
which will be introduced as a supplementary 
text in the elementary grades. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has recently reported to the board of educa- 
tion that more than one-half of the playgrounds 
connected with the public school buildings are 
inadequate. 

Mr. Pearse says that it is the duty of the 
city to provide suitable playgrounds for the 
children where they can gratify their natural 
impulse for healthful activities. 

Playgrounds about a school could be used for 
a double purpose, he points out. They could be 
used by the children in their play and the gen- 
eral public as breathing places, especially in 
the congested districts. 

“Where playgrounds are placed in connection 
with public schools it is possible also to utilize 
the open space which must surround all schools 
as a part of the playground available for gen- 
eral uses,” says Supt. Pearse. “To attempt to 
provide playgrounds’ generally distributed 
throughout the city, elsewhere than in connec- 
tion with the public schools, would be a very 
costly process; but a plan to utilize the open 
spaces which surround the schools and to en- 
large them until they meet the needs of the 
neighborhood for playgrounds would give good 
playgrounds at much less expense, better light 
and air, and ample play space will be provided 
for the school children during school hours; and 
out of school hours, when the greatest number 
of children are free and need playgrounds, and 
on days when the schools are not in session, 
these playgrounds will be available for all the 
children of the city. 

“Placing the playgrounds in connection with 
the public schools will also make it easier to 
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provide the accessories which go with a well 
equipped playground, gymnasium and play ap- 
paratus, swimming and bathing facilities, skat- 
ing ponds in the winter, ete. It will be possible 
also to use a part or all of the conveniences of 
the school buildings in connection with the 
playgrounds, dressing rooms, toilet rooms, halls 
in which assemblages for various purposes may 
be held, and in many cases some play room un- 
der roof may be had, which can be used for the 
smaller children in bad weather and on stormy 
days. 

“Whether or not such a policy is to be pur- 
sued, a very large number of the schools of Mil- 
waukee must have additional space provided. 
Even for the use of the children attending the 
schools, more than half of the grammar schools 
have inadequate playgrounds and when we think 
of the wider uses to which it is generally agreed 
these grounds could be put, the inadequacy in 
many cases becomes startling. Properly, no 
schoolhouse should be erected on grounds 80 
small that less than thirty feet of play space 
is provided for each child to be accommodated 
in the school. At least one state has enacted 
legislation making it unlawful to erect a school- 
house in connection with which thirty feet of 
clear play space is not provided for each child. 

“Measured by this minimum requirement, 
twenty-seven of the public schools of Milwaukee 
have inadequate playgrounds. The shortage 
runs from a few hundred feet up to many 
thousand feet.” 

President John R. Kirk of the Kirksville, 
Mo., Normal school, has been re-elected for & 
term of two years. 

Horton, Kans. The school board has taken 
steps to introduce a normal course for prepar 
ing teachers in the high school. 
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How to Reduce Dust in Schoulroohis 


Dust is accountable for the spreading of more contagious diseases 
| among school children than any other single cause. 

Do away with dust and many dangerous diseases may be averted. 

A simple dust preventive is at hand in 
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It is keeping down the dust today in thousands of ‘schools. Treat 
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floors three or four times a year for the best results. It 
prevents the circulation of germs and also 97} per cent. 
of all living organisms coming in contact with the dressing 
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Winona, Minn. Three school gardens have 
been started under the direction of Supt. J. N. 
Adee. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
voted to drop the vertical system of hand- 
writing now in vogue in the schools and intro- 
duce the medial slant. Supt. Homer P. Lewis 
favors the retention of the vertical because of 
its advantages to young children who are first 
learning to write. In his opinion it is more 
natural and reduces the liability to curvature 
of the spine. 

Bay City, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently decided that the graduates of the high 
school wear caps and gowns at the commence- 
ment exercises. The board has purchased the 
garments and will rent them at a nominal 
charge. 

Charles W. Ringer, chief engineer of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., fire department, has ad- 
vised Dr. C. M. Jordan, superintendent of 
schools, that it is unsafe for children to use 
fire escapes for fire drills in the public schools. 
He says there is much more danger of injury 
to the children than there is prospect of bene- 
fit through the drill. 

Watertown, S. D. Caps and gowns have 
been adopted by the school board for the com- 
mencement exercises. 

The board of education of San Francisco, 
Cal., has recently requested the municipal 
bureau of architecture to include sanitary 
drinking fountains in all new school houses. 

Scientific gardening and forestry work is to 
be taken up by the students of the Newton, 
Mass., school. Land in the rear of the school 
has been set apart. At present it is planned to 
plant 200 white ash trees. The students will 
be instructed in planting, grafting and prun- 
ing. It is also proposed to have a large school 
garden at the rear of the school. 

Supt. Charles H. Barnes, of Ely, Minn., has 
a plan for vitalizing the domestic science de- 
partment that has proven a remarkable success. 
Each girl has a day of her own. On that day 


she must provide a luncheon for ten women for 
$1.50. She sells ten tickets to women of the 
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city for fifteen cents each. She has no trouble 
in doing this, as there are women telephoning 
continually for the privilege of attending the 
luncheons. With her $1.50 she must make up 
her bill of fare, make her own purchases in 
the stores of the city, do her own cooking, set 
the table, and serve the dinner. She is required 
to report all details of her work to the office. 

The salary of Supt. F. L. Smart of Daven- 
port, Ia., was increased to $3,600 per year by 
the board of education at the monthly meeting 
for April. The increase in salary given is in 
recognition of the effective work of Mr. Smart 
in introducing more efficient methods into the 
Davenport schools. 

Mr. C. H. Maxson, Iowa agent for Houghton 
Mifflin Co., has resigned to become city super- 
intendent of schools at Moline, Ill. Mr. Max- 
son was formerly superintendent at Tomah, 
Wis., and has a wide acquaintance among school 
people in the middle west. 

Supt. C. L. Woodfield, Rochester, Minn., has 
established a “job” bureau in connection with 
the public schools. Its objects are to help 
boys who are seeking work to find suitable 
employment and to supply local business men 
with capable help. Boys will be assisted to 
find places where they can get odd jobs, such 
as spading and hoeing gardens, mowing lawns, 
attending to furnaces, etc. The more seri- 
ous purpose, however, is to help boys and 
girls find occupations for life. 

Melrose, Mass. ‘The school committee has 
adopted the one-session plan for the elementary 
schools during the last three weeks of the school 
year. Classes open at 8:30 a.m. and close at 
12:30 p.m. The afternoons are devoted by 
the teachers to coaching backward pupils. 

Supt. Samuel Andrews of Pittsburg has been 
re-elécted with an annual salary of $7,000 per 
year. 

Texarkana, Tex. The school board elected 
Prof. O. L. Dunaway of Prescott, Ark., super- 
intendent of the West Side schools, to succeed 
W. Y. Thornbury, the incumbent. 

Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Eva Fleming, formerly 
principal of the high school, has been elected 


superintendent, at a salary of $1,500 per year. 

Hampton, Ia. F. A. Welch of Humboldt, 
Ia., has been elected superintendent. 

Waukon, Ia. Charles F. Pye of Forest City, 
Ta., was elected superintendent at a salary of 
$1,500 per year. 

Medford, Mass. The public schools are to 
have but eight instead of nine grades below the 
high school hereafter, according to a unani- 
mous vote of the school committee. The change 
becomes effective in September. The ninth 
grade was established in the Medford schools 
in 1898. Owing to the change, the entire course 
of studies in the grammar and high schools 
will be rearranged by the school authorities 
before the schools open in the fall. 

The annual report of the Rhode Island 
state board of education for the year 1910, 
recently issued, presents a forcible argument 
for improving city superintendencies. It says: 

“In its report of two years ago the board 
pointed out ways by which it believed efficiency 
in school supervision might be increased. As 
last year, it renews its recommendation that 
existing legal restrictions on the time of the 
election of superintendents and the term of 
employment be removed; that the tenure of 
election and tenure of employment, under prop- 
er restrictions, be entrusted to the discretion 
of school committees and that his chief duties 
be defined by law. Efficiency in a public sery- 
ant implies dignity, power and responsibility. 
Except in rare cases of personality, these at- 
tributes do not attach to any office not sus- 
taining reasonable tenure of position, ade- 
quate salary and freedom of action. There is 
grave need of strengthening our school system 
by giving strength to the position of superin- 


tendent.” 
N | 
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Alabama. 
New building will be erected for 


Birmingham 
boys’ industrial school, East Lake. Cuba—Pro- 
pose erection of school. Samson—School will be 
erected. Arizona. 

Phoenix—Sites will be selected for two schools. 
Archt. N. F. Marsh, Los Angeles, Cal., has plans 
for polytechnic high school. 

Arkansas. 

Poughkeepsie—School will be erected. Charles- 
ton—2-story school will be erected. Moro—Plans 
have been prepared for school; $7,000.  Stutt- 
gart—Plans were accepted for high school; 
$50,000. California. 

Campo—Building will be erected for Campo 
Day School. Round Valley—School will be 
erected. Artesia—Contract was let for grammar 
school. Los Angeles—Propose erection of 4-room 
building. Durham—Bids were received for 
school. Riverside—Contract was awarded for 
polytechnic high school; $180,000. Callahan— 
Contract was awarded for school. Watts—Plans 
are being prepared for a 2-story school; $25,000. 
Gazelle—Contract was awarded for school. San 
Francisco—Swett grammar school will be erected. 
Los Angeles—School will be erected. Porters- 
ville—Plans are being prepared for two grammar 
schools. Orange—Propose erection of domestic 
science and polytechnic buildings. Newhall 
$8,000, bonds, were voted for school. San Diego 
Plans are being prepared for polytechnic school. 

Colorado. 

Platteville—School will be erected, Dist. No. 
35. Colorado Springs—Cottage school will be 
erected. Greeley—High school will be erected. 
La Junta—Contract was awarded for S8-room 
school. Connecticut. 

Meriden—Plans are being discussed for high 
school. Dist. of Columbia. 

Washington—Site was purchased for Central 
High School. Florida. 

Caryville—School will be erected. Pensacola 
Archts. Downey & Denham, Mobile, Ala., have 
plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Tallahassee 
Two buildings will be erected, Florida Agricul- 
tural College. Green Cove Springs—School will 
be erected. Georgia. 

Dalton—Archt. Chas. W. Carlton, Anniston, 
Ala., has plans for 2-story school. Cohutta 
High school will be erected. Norwood—School 
will be erected ; $13,000. Marshallville—Contract 
was let for school; $10,000. Atlanta—Plans have 
been drawn for 3-story school. 

Idaho. 

Hagerville—8-room school will be erected. Ena 
ville—School will be erected, North Fork Dis 
trict. Illinois. 

Mathersville—Archt. J. G. Beadle, Galesburg, 
has plans for 4-room school; $5,000. Chicago— 
Archts. Murphy & Cloyes have plans for 2-story 
parochial school; $35,000. Archt. W. F. Gubbins 
has plans for 2-story school; $35,000. Pawnee— 
Archt. 8. J. Hanes, Springfield, has plans for 


12-room high school; 
$25,000. Rantoul—Site 
was donated for school. 
Farmer City — School 
will be erected. Moline 
—School will be erected. 
Clayton—School will 
be erected, Dist, No. 5. 
Aledo—2-story school 
will be erected. Pekin- 
Propose erection of high 
school Rock ford— 
School will be erected. New Columbia—School 
will be erected. LaRose —4-room school will be 
erected. Batavia— Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, 
Chicago, ‘has plans for 3-story ‘high school; 
$40,000. Chenoa—Archt. A. T. Simmons, Bloom 
ington, has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
Grayville — 8-room school will be erected. 
Owaneco—Archt. I. L. Tobias, Assumption, has 
plans for school; $2,000. Evanston—<Archt. R. A. 
Wood, Chicago, has plans for 10-room school. 
Granite City—Archts. Chas. Pauly & Sons have 
plans for 2-story school ; $16,000. Lomax—School] 
will be erected. Assumption—One-room school 
will be erected. Russell—School will be erected. 
Meadow Grove—School will be erected. Kenil- 
worth—$170,000, bonds, were voted for New Trier 
Township school. Normal—Plans are being dis 
cussed for erection of high and grade school. 
Canton—School will be erected, Linn Street Road. 
Indiana, 

Otterbein—Archts. J. D. Alexander & Son, 
Lafayette, have plans for 14-room high school; 
$35,000. Raub—Archts. J. F. Alexander & Son, 
Lafayette, have plans for 10-room school. Vallonia 
—Archts. Dunlap & Van Arman, Indianapolis, 





havé plans for two schools. Berne—School will 
be erected, Dist. No. 10. Bedford—High school 


will be erected. Columbia—Bids were received 
for school. Otis—Plans have been prepared for 
school. Indianapolis—School will be erected, Our 
Lady of Lourdes parish; $30,000. Huntington— 
School will be erected. Gary—Bids were re- 
ceived for South Side school; $200,000. Bicknell 
6-room school will be erected; $14,000. Cromwell 
—High school will be erected. St. Joe—School 
will be erected. Decatur—School will be erected. 
Sellersburg—$12,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. Losantville—Archt. C. W. Taylor, New- 
castle, has plans for one-story school. Lake 
Archts. Brubaker, Stern & Boyle, Indianapolis, 
have plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Vanburen 
—Archt. H. E. Elder, Marion, has plans for 2- 
story school; $37,500. Terre Haute—Archt. W. 
H. Floyd has plans for 3-story high school; $100,- 
000. Newcastle—G-room school will be erected. 
Clinton—6-room school will be erected. Andrews 
Township high school will be erected. 
Towa. 

Davenport—Archts. Claussen & Claussen have 
plans for 2-story school; $65,000. Arecht. A. H. 
Ebeling has plans for 2-story school; $40,000. 
Cedar Falls—3-story school will be erected ; $150,- 
000. Portsmouth—Archt. J. P. Guth, Omaha, 
Neb., has plans for 8-room school; $14,000. Audu- 
bon—School will be erected. Kanawha—School 
will be erected. Jewell—School will be erected. 
Hudson—Three schools will be erected. Canton- 
School will be erected. Charles City—$50,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. Richland—School 
will be erected, N. Richland. Ottumwa—School 
will be erected. Iowa City—Parochial school will 
be erected; $30,000. Griswold—$25,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Knoxville—School will be 
erected, Victory District. Lamoni—School will be 
erected. Newton—Contract was let for school. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 
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Low Moor—School will be erected; 
Kingsley—$15,000 school will be erected. Hills- 
boro—School will- be erected. Waukon—Manual 
training school will be erected. Belle Plaine— 
$50,000 school will be erected. Morrison—School 
will be erected. 


$6,000. 


Kansas. 

Pittsburg—Mechanical building will be built 
for State Manual Training and Normal School. 
Mullinville—Archts. Kelso, Mann & Gerow, 
Hutchinson, have plans for 2-story school. River- 
dale—School will be erected. Cuba—School will 
be erected. Bavaria—School will be erected. 
Derby—School will be erected. Offerle—School 
will be erected. Fort Scott—Archts. J. H. Felt & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., have plans for 2-story 
school; $15,000. Parsons—Archts. J. H. Felt & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., have plans for 2-story 
high school; $50,000. 2-story school will be 
erected ; $15,000. Towanda—Archt. H. W. Brink- 
man, Emporia, has plans for 8-room school; $15,- 
000. Merriam—Site was selected for high school. 
Deerfield—4-room school will be erected. Arkan- 
sas City—School will be erected. Leavenworth— 
Archt. W. P. Feth has plans for $5,000 school. 
Enterprise—School will be erected. Windom— 
School will be erected. Marysville—School will 
be erected, Elm Creek Township. Lindborg— 
Bonds were voted for school. 

Kentucky. 

Maceo—Archt. C. W. Kimberlin, Owensboro, 
has plans for school. Philpot—Archt. C, W. 
Kimberlin, Owensboro, has plans for school. Red- 
hill—Archt. C. W. Kimberlin, Owensboro, has 
plans for school. Rome—Archt. C. W. Kimberlin, 
Owensboro, has plans for school. Rose Hill— 
Archt. C. W. Kimberlin, Owensboro, has plans for 
school. St. Joseph—Archt. C. W. Kimberlin, 
Owensboro, has plans for school. Winchester— 
School will be erected. Moorefield—Colored 
school will be erected. Walnut Grove—School 
will be erected. Smithland—School will be 
erected. New Castle—$15,000, bonds, were voted 
for school. Louisville—Archts. Joseph & Joseph, 
have plans for 2-story school. Hall—School will 
be erected. Stanley—Colored school will be 
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Ventilated Urinal 
Edwardsville, ill. 


erected. Lancaster—School will be erected. 
Bowling Green—Parochial school will be erected. 
Hickman—School will be erected; $3,500. Boston 
2-room school will be erected. 
Louisiana. 

Bermuda—Contract was awarded for school. 
Alberta—School will be erected. Ashland—School 
will be erected. Saline—School will be erected ; 
$6,000. Marthaville—Propose erection of school. 
St. Bernard—School will be erected, Third Ward. 
Plaquemine—Site was selected for high school. 
Independence—Site was selected for high school. 
Haughton—Colored school will be erected. Pine 
Prairie—School will be erected. Mamou—School 
will be erected. New Orleans—Propose erection 
of Dominican University ; $200,000. 

Maine. 
2-room school will be erected. 
Maryland. 

Marion Station—Archts. T. E. and H. B. Davis, 
Baltimore, have plans for school. Towson—Site 
was purchased for primary school. 

Massachusetts. 

Peabody—Archts. Edwin Earp & Son, Lynn, 
have plans for school. Boston—Elementary 
school will be erected. Mansfield—School will be 
erected at Paine’s Corner; $10,000. Norton—Con- 
tract was awarded for science building, Wheaton 
Seminary. Attleboro—Bids were received for 
high school : $40,000. 

Michigan. 

Hart—School will be erected. Flat 
School will be erected. 
been prepared for school. Baldwin—School will 
be erected. Ishpeming—Contract was let for 4- 
room school at North Lake. Boon—High school 
will be erected. Iron Mountain—Archts. Bray & 
Nystrom have plans for high school; $90,000. De- 
troit—Plans were presented for Bennett school. 
Sites are being considered for three schools. 
Sault Ste. Marie—Site was purchased for high 
school. Sandusky—Contract was let for school. 
Hastings—Propose erection of school. Alpena— 
S-room school will be erected. 

Minnesota. 

Louisburg—Archts. K. T. Snyder & Co., Minne- 
apolis, have plans for 4-room school; $10,000. 
Montevideo—School will be erected. Belgrade— 
School will be erected. Ogilvie—School will be 
erected. Jackson—Archts. Buechner & Orth, St. 
Paul, have plans for 3-story high school. Pine 
tiver—High school will be erected ; $25,000. Deer 
Wood—School will be erected. Eveleth—Plans 
have been prepared for 10-room school. Meadow- 
lands—$9,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Watertown—Contract was let for school. Mt. 


Madison 


Rock— 
Marshall—Plans have 
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Iron—Bids were received for school. Winona— 
Plans were approved for model school, St. Cloud 
Normal. Mississippi. 

Jackson—<Archt. W. H. Hull has plans for high 
school; $50,000. Maben—$16,000, bonds, were 
voted for high school. Newton—$25,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. 


Missouri. 

Carrollton—2-story school will be erected ; $12,- 
000. Clinton—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas 
City, have plans for 2-story high school; $45,000. 
2-story ward school will be erected ; $15,000. Bx- 
celsior Springs—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas 
City, have plans for 2-story high school; $30,000. 
Tarkio—$26,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. Springfield—Propose erection of 4-room 
school. Jonesburg—Propose erection of colored 
school. Ohio—School will be erected. Grandin— 
School will be erected. Springfield—S-room school 
will be erected. Liberty—-Propose erection of 
colored school. Marionville—Plans are being pre 
pared for school. 

Montana. 
Wolf Creek—School will be erected. 
Nebraska. 

Grand Island—aArcht. O. R. Kirschke has plans 
for two schools ; $7,000. Chadron—$20,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Rosalie—Archt. J.. H. 
Craddock, Omaha, has plans for 2-story school; 
$16,000. Hershey—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has plans for 2-story school. Benning- 
ton—Archts. Nippell & Bellas, Omaha, have plans 
for school. Dakota—Plans have been prepared 
for 6-room school. Lincoln—Propose erection of 
high school. Tarnov—High schoo] will be erected ; 


$60,000. New Hampshire. 


Lancaster—Plans were accepted for school; 
$60,000. New Jersey. 


Paterson—Archt. Chas. Edwards has plans for 
3-story parochial school; $40,000. Minotola 
Archt. Clyde S. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
plans for 8-room school; $15,000. Hackensack— 
Archt. W. L. Stoddart, New York, N. Y., has plans 
for 2-story school; $150,000. Oceanport—School 
will be erected; $12,000. East Orange—Contract 
was let for school. Glen Ridge—Archt. G. B. 
Webb has plans for 2%4-story school; $35,000. 
Hightstown—Contract was awarded for high 
school ; $35,000. 

New Mevzico. 

School will be erected. 


New York. 
New York—School will be erected; $120,000. 
srooklyn—3-story school will be erected; $50,- 


Fort Sumner 
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103 LAKE STREET 


“We Savethe Children” 


Heat and Ventilation — Schools and 
Send for illustration of 
our One-Room Schoolroom Heater. 
Estimates and Plans Furnished. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 








CHICAGO 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 











Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 





sina: 


Ventilated Hopper Latrine 


000. Ithaca—4-story economics building will be 
erected. Malone—Archts. Williams & Johnston, 
Ogdensburg, have plans: for 3-story school; $55,- 
000. Nichols—Archts. T. J. Lacey & Sons, Bing- 
hamton, have plans for 3-story high school; 
$25,000. Amsterdam—Archt. H. W. Grieme has 
plans for 2%-story school. Meridian—<Archt. 
Mark Conklin, Auburn, has plans for 2-story 
school. Sea Cliff—Archt. Wm. T. Towner, New 
York, has plans for 2-story school; $60,000. New 
York—School will be erected at Corona; $165,- 
000. Medina—3-story high school will be erected; 
$135,000. Jamesport—2-story school will be 
erected. New Rochelle—2-story parochial school 
will be erected. Jamaica—School will be erected. 
Glens Falls—Propose erection of school. Buffalo 
—2-story parochial school will be erected; $25.- 
000. Olean—Propose erection of high school. 
Wellsville—Parochial school will be erected. 
Kenwood—4-room school will be erected. Troy 
Parochial school will. be erected. Rochester 
Archt. G. M. Rees has plans for 2-story school, 
Greece suburb. Bath—Plans are being prepared 
for school. Utica—Propose erection of parochial 
school. Newark—Bids were received for North 
Ward school. 





North Carolina. 
$15,000, bonds, were voted for 
Neck—Propose erection of 


Hendersonville 
school. Scotland 
school; $20,000. 

North Dakota. 

Devils Lake—A building will be erected for 
Deaf School. Epworth—School will be erected. 
Langdon—aArchts. Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo, have 
plans for grade and high school. Grand Forks— 
School will be erected. Reynolds—School will be 
erected. Rocklake—School will be erected. Tolna 
—School will be erected. Washburn—School will 
be erected. Fargo—Plans have been prepared for 
school. Bismarck—School will be erected. Rolla 
—$3,000 school will be erected. 


Ohio. 

Canaanville—School will be erected. Columbus 
—Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have plans for 2- 
story school; $30,000. Archt. E. EB. Pruitt has 
plans for two schools, E. Columbus; $15,000 each. 
Marblecliff—Archt. W. H. Tremaine, Columbus, 
has plans for 8-room school; $50,000. Canton— 
Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have 
plans for 12-room school; $50,000. New Lexing- 
ton—School will be erected. Norwood—Archts. 
Bausmith & Drainie, Cimcinnati, have plans for 
school ; $225,000. Columbus—Archts. D. Riebel & 
Sons have plans for 4-room school; $10,000. Van 
Wert—Archt. F. L. Packard, Columbus, has plans 
for 2story school; $75,000. Canton—Archts. 
Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 
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Tom,Tom. the pipers 


Special Series of Six Beautiful Outline 
Wall Posters, Printed on Heavy 
Royal Milton Cover Stock 
in one Color 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Sing a Song of Sixpence 


Old King Cole 
Hey Diddle, Diddle 


Plaster 
Casts 

















Old Mother Goose 
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Size 10 x 14 inches 
COLORS TO BE PAINTED IN BY PUPILS 









Price, 10 Cents Each, Postpaid 











away he run. 


2-story school; $50,000. Bluffton—Archt. A. C. 
DeCurtins, Lima, has plans for 5-room school. 
Steubenville—Parochial school will be erected. 
Euclid—Three schools will be erected. Niles— 
Warren Avenue school will be erected. Bremen— 
Plans are being prepared for high school; 
$30,000. 
Oklahoma. 

Hydro—Archts. T. J. and J. O. Galbraith, 
Chickasha, have plans for 3-story school; $13,- 
000. Union—2-story school will be erected. El 
Reno—Contract was let for high school, $70,000; 
Muskogee—Site will be selected for school. 


Oregon. 

Ontario—High school will be erected; $40,000. 
Colestin—School will be erected. La Grande— 
Propose erection of 4-room school. Jordan Valley 
—School will be erected ; $20,000. 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Archts. Ballinger & Perrot have 
plans for girls’ high school; $300,000. Wilkes- 
barre—Archts. Reilly & Schroeder have plans for 
8-story parochial school; $95,000. Philadelphia— 
Archt. B. R. Stevens has plans for 4-story train- 
ing school. Port Kennedy—School will be erected. 
Berwick—$25,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Vandergrift—Archt. J. E. Obitz, Pittsburg, has 
plans for 7-room school; $18,000. Vandergrift 
Heights—Archt. W. G. Eckels, New Castle, has 
plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Beatty— 
Archts. BE. Brielmaier & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have plans for 3-story seminary. Chester—Archts. 
Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia, have plans for 
8-story parochial school; $40,000. Shamokin— 
Archt. W. H. Lee has plans for 8-room school. 
Ashland—Archt. E. Z. Scholl, Reading, has plans 
for 1-story school; $20,000. Irwin—Plans are be- 
ing drawn for high school. Bethlehem—Contract 
was awarded for school. Catasauqua—High 
school will be erected. Bellevue—Site was pur- 
chased for high school. Nazareth—Contract was 
awarded for school. Pennsburg—Contract was 
awarded for school. Bridgeville—School will be 
erected ; $15,000. Charleroi—Contract was let for 
8-room school. Pottsville—Propose erection of 
4-room school; $10,000. Quakertown—Plans have 
been prepared for 2-story school. Cherry Tree— 
Contract was let for 4-room school. 

South Dakota. 

Twin Brooks—School will be erected. Lead— 
Archt. E. J. Donohue, St. Paul, Minn., has plans 
for 2-story parochial school; $15,000. Quinn— 
School will be erected. Athol—School will be 
erected. Doland—School will be erected. Water- 





ALONZO FOWLE, Jr. 
621 Frederick Ave. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 





Formators. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Milwaukee, - 





FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
se we “@ for we “MS “ 
SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


























Send for Catalogue 





tewn—Parochial school will be erected. Mitchell 

—Plans have been received for Holy Family 

Academy. Viborg—Propose erection of school. 
Tennessee. 

Binghamton—$30,000, bonds, were voted for 
high school. Benton—High school will be erected. 
Ducktown—High school will be erected. 
Bristol—High school will be erected; $50,000. 
Medina—Pians are being prepared for school. 
Humboldt—High school will be erected. 

Texas. 

Anderson—Archts. Green & Briscoe, Houston, 
have plans for 2-story school. Carthage—Archts. 
T. J. and J. O. Galbraith, Chickasha, Okla., have 
plans for 3-story school; $20,000. Harlingen— 
Two schools will be erected. Houston—School will 
be erected. Hillsboro—School will be erected; 
$12,000. Como—Contract was let for school. 
League City—Site was selected for $15,000 school. 
Forreston—2-story school will be erected; $11,- 
000. Kerens—Archts. Brickey, Bryan & Brickey, 
Dallas, have plans for school. Rock Island=—Con- 
tract was awarded for school. Cross Plains 
$45,000, bonds, were voted for school. 

Utah. 

Redmond—School will be erected; $15,000. 

Logan—Plans are being prepared for school. 
Vermont. 

Pittsford—Archt. H. L. Rourke, Lowell, Mass., 
has plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Montpelier 
—School will be erected. Middlebury—Plans 
have been prepared for high school. St. Albans— 
Plans are being prepared for school. Randolph— 
$60,000 school will be erected. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—Archts. Lee & Diehl have plans for 
8-room school; $15,000. Danville—Archts. Pettit 
& Cave have plans for 14-room school. Ports- 
mouth—Archt. Chas. M. Robinson, Richmond, has 
plans for two schools; $20,000 each. Burkeville— 
Archt. Chas. M. Robinson, Richmond, has plans 
for school, $20,000. Suffolk—Contract was let 
for high school. Richmond—Archt. C. M. Robin- 
son has plans for 2-story school; $85,000. 2-story 
school will be erected; $40,000. Herndon—Archt. 
C. M. Robinson, Richmond, has plans for 2-story 
school; $12,000. Victoria—Archt. C. M. Robin- 
son, Richmond, has plans for 2-story school; $10,- 
000. Salem—Contract was awarded for $15,000 





school. Cape Charles—10-room school will be 


erected ; $20,000. 
Washington. 
Mabton—School will be erected ; $30,000, Rich- 
land—Archts. Keith & Whitehouse have plans for 
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_ Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 


Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








high school; $20,000. Bellingham—School will be 
erected at Silver Beach. Wauconda—School will 
be erected. Index—Plans have been prepared for 
school. Lamont—School will be erected. Sunny- 
side—Bids have been received for school. 
West Virginia. 

Huntington—Archt. E. N. Alger has plans for 
2-story school; $30,000. Benwood—aArcht. C. D. 
McCarthy, Wheeling, has plans for 2-story school, 
town of Girard. Bellaire—$100,000, bonds, were 
voted for two schools. Wellsburg—Four schools 
will be erected. Peterstown—Propose erection of 
6-room high and grade school; $3,500. 


Wisconsin. 

Stockbridge—School will be erected. Logan- 
ville—School will be erected. Algoma—School 
will be erected. Lena—School will be erected. 
Schofield—Archts. Alban & Hausler, St. Paul, 
Minn., have plans for 2-story school. Blue River 
—Archts. Kemp & Miller, Beloit, have plans for 
2-story school; $12,000. Janesville—Training 
school will be erected. Appleton—2-story business 
college will be erected. Middleton—Iligh school 
will be erected. Milwaukee—Plans are being pre- 
pared for Milwaukee County School of Agricul- 
ture. Ft. Atkinson—Archts. Van Ryn & DeGel- 
leke, Milwaukee, have plans for high school. 
Oconto—Two-room school will be erected. La 
Crosse—Propose erection of high school, North 
Side. Neopie—Plans have been prepared for 
school; $7,000. Green Bay—$35,000 school will 
be erected. Milwaukee—Site was selected for 
Zast Side High School. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Newport, R. I., School Report. Prepared by 
Supt. Herbert W. Lull. Octavo, 109 pages. 

School Exercises in Plant Production. By Dick 
J. Crosby. U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Farmers’ Bulletin 408, 

Health Talks for Public Schools. 
State Supt. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C. 


Issued by 


The Wimmer 
“Shade Adjuster’ 


") for all windows at a 
trifling cost. 


illustrated Catalog 
C.1. Wimmer & Co. 


MFRS. 


Columbus, Ohio 





LIGHT FOR MODERN | Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
|—— BUILDINGS —— 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson’s 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
161 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Famous 
$. L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth, 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at om 
operation, 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of a 

der, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest, ; 
Handled by leadint 

Supply Houses 

where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 





SPICELAND. IND 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With the appearance of Laird & Lee’s ‘‘Cat- 
alogue of Dictionaries’’ comes the announce- 
ment of the completion of their entire series 


of school and college dictionaries, entitled 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries. The an- 
nouncement is important because of the suc- 
eess of the preliminary books of the series, 
and also because of the part the present 
series will play in the dictionary activities of 
the country. 


This new series of dictionaries, as an- 
nounced, will comprise Laird & Lee’s, Web- 
ster’s New Standard American Dictionary, 


Enclyclopedic Edition; Webster’s New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, High School and College Edi- 
tion; Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, Stu- 
dent’s Common School Edition; Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionary, Intermediate School Edi- 
tion; Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, Ele- 
mentary School Edition. 

The publishers in announcing the series call 
attention to the fact that the Encyclopedic and 
the High School and Collegiate editions are 
absolutely new books. The other three books 
of the series are also new in everything but 
the title. The books have been entirely re- 
written from cover to cover, leaving only the 
names so as not to confuse the five different 
books. 

Attention is also called to the careful effort 
made by the publishers for grading the en- 
tire work, from the Encyclopedic for general 
school use down through the high school and 
college to the Elementary edition. This leaves 
boards of education ample opportunity for the 
careful selection of a dictionary, fitted to the 
peculiar needs of the school, as defined by su- 
perintendents, principals and teachers. 

The catalogue in which the announcement 
is made is possibly one of the most interest- 
ing dictionary catalogues ever issued. It con- 
tains cuts of all the dictionaries in their serial 
order, together with sample pages, illustrating 
each of the books. It contains the frontis- 
piece of the Encyclopedic Edition, a beautiful 
duotone of Noah Webster. 

The Encyclopedic Edition, as announced, 
will be 7x9% inches, will contain 1,200 pages 
and 2,000 illustrations. Eight of the latter 
will be colored full-page plate and fourteen 
will be plain full-page plates in black. 

The High School and Collegiate Edition will 
contain 875 pages, 1,400 illustrations, includ- 
ing typical portraits of various nationalities, 


State and territorial seals, map of Panama 
canal, ete, 
The publishers also announce remarkable 


“BLUE @® FLAG” 
CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School, Normal, College and 
University Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices of Sale or Rental, write to 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. CLOTHING CO. 


34 EAST WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ments. 


Webster Ave., Wood St. 


prices for the series. The Encyclopedic Edi- 
tion will sell in full, flexible, straight-grain 
cowhide, for $4; three-quarter leather, mar- 
ble-edged, $3. The High School and Collegiate 
Edition will sell, half leather, $1.75; plain, 
$1.50. Student’s Common School Edition, re- 
vised, cloth, 80 cents. Intermediate School 
Edition, 52 cents. Elementary School Edi- 
tion, 28 cents. 

Laird & Lee are to be congratulated for 
what they justly call “A Crowning Achieve- 
ment,’’ All the books, it must be remembered, 
have been produced within about ten years. 
This gives them an enviable record for pro- 
ducing a really remarkable piece of work in a 
minimum of time. We anticipate, with pleas- 
ure, the appearance of the complete series. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

June 3. Eastern Association of Physics Teach- 
ers at Groton, Mass. 

June 27-28-29. Ohio State Teachers’ 
tion at Cedar Point, O. 

June 27-28-29. Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Dayton, O. 

June 5-6-7. Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, Delinquent and Dependent 
Children, at Boston. E. L. Coffeen, secretary; 
Westboro, Mass. 

June 15-16-17. West Virginia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Bluefield, W. Va. 

June 29-30, July 1. American Institute of In- 
struction at Providence, R. I. 

June 20-21. National Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis at Denver. Phillip P. 
Jacobs, assistant secretary, New York City. 

June 26-7-8-9. Catholic Education Association 
at De Paul University, Chicago. F. W. Howard, 
secretary, Columbus, O. 

June 27-8-9. Kentucky State Education Asso- 
ciation in Owensboro. T. W. Vinson, secretary, 
Frankfort. 

June 27-28-29. 


Associa- 


Kentucky Education Association 
at Owensboro. T. J. Coates, president, Richmond. 

July 8-14. National Education Association, in 
San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, pres- 
ident, Chicago; Irwin Shepard, secretary, Winona, 
Minn. 

July 14-15. Illinois Country Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Normal. 

Oct. 26-27-28. 
tidn at 
quarters. 


THE COUNTRY BOY’S CREED. 

I believe that the Country which God made is 
more beautiful than the City which man made; 
that life outdoors and in touch with the earth is 
the natural life of man. I believe that work is 


Minnesota Educational Associa- 
Minneapolis. Raddison Hotel, head- 
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Merchants. 
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“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 
USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 
bellows, or in water by spraying. 
Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 


Thoroughly reliable in killing 


2 Put up 
Sold by Seed Dealers and 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WORKS, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


and Elston Ave., 


Tothill Playground Apparatus 


MADE FOR COMFORT, STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and Most Perfect Apparatus Manufactured. 
Adopted and Used Exclusively by the City of Chicago. 
Manufacturer of the Popular Patent Athletic Slides, Circle Bars, Rocking Boat 
Swings, Merry-go-rounds, Lawn Swings, Giant Strides, C 
Teeter Ladders, Circle Ladders, Teeter Totters, Parallel Bars, Horizontal Bars, Vault- 


ing Bucks, Jump Standards, Famous Gross Anti-Tangle Foot Hurdles and many other 
Playground Equipments, the perfection of thirty-five years’ constant study and improve- 


Ww. 


radle Swings, Rope Swings, 


S$. TOTHILL 


Established 1875 


Chicago, Ill. 


work wherever we find it, but that work with 
Nature is more inspiring than work with the 
most intricate machinery. I believe that the dig- 
nity of labor depends not on what you do, but on 
how you do it; that opportunity comes to a boy 
on the farm as often as to a boy in the city, that 
life is larger and freer and happier on the farm 
than in the town, that my success depends not 
upon my location, but upon myself—not upon my 
dreams, but upon what I actually do, not upon 
luck, but upon pluck. I believe in working when 
you work—and in playing when you play, and in 
giving and demanding a square deal in every act 
of life. * * * Dedicated to the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs of Virginia, by Edwin Osgood Grover. 
Supplies. 

North Yakima, Wash., has made a three years’ 
contract with the Milton Bradley Company of 
San Francisco for paints and art supplies. 

Rockford, Ill. Common drinking cups have 
recently been banished from schoolhouses. 

The public school buildings of Norfolk, Neb., 
have been equipped recently with automatic pro- 
gram systems. But one clock is connected with 
each system, the master-clock in the principal’s 
office. Secondary dials have not been installed 
in the classrooms on the theory that they dis- 
tract both teachers and pupils from study. How- 
ever, the program system has been arranged to 
give a preliminary warning five minutes before 
the regular period signals so that teachers will 
not be taken unawares in dismissing classes. 

Mr. Spencer Dead. 

Mr. A. N. Spencer, vice-president and general 
manager of the Oliver Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died suddenly on Thurs- 
day, May 18. Mr. Spencer was supposedly in 
the best of health up to the moment of his death, 
which was caused directly by heart failure. 

Mr. Spencer was widely known throughout 
the United States as a leading manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery. He was for twenty- 
eight years connected with the Oliver Company 
and was one of those sterling, big-hearted men 
whose loss will be felt very keenly by his as- 
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If your pupils learn to think one 
thing and do one thing, their work is 


better than it can be with divided at- 
tention. 


The Smith Premier keyboard witha 
key for every character, and the keys 
arranged in straight lines, brings this 
result—making the new Model 10 Smith 
Premier the logical typewriter for com- 
mercial schools. 


Write us today 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











































































“M&S” Loose Leaf Note 
Books for Students 





Standard Sizes 
Side and End Opening 
No Exposed Metal Parts 
Paper Furnished in Every Ruling 
for Every Subject 


Leaves inserted and removed 
without disturbing other sheets. 
One operation re both rings. 
Leaves lie perfectly flat. Even writ- 
ing surface from dian to edge. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Mayer, Schoettle & Shairer Co., 


Manufacturers of Schoo! Supplies 
Ann Arbor, . Michigan 


IT 18 A BIG MONEY MAKER FOR TEACHERS 
to sell Florida fruit and garden truck lands 
on monthly payments. You can clear 
$1000.00 per acre growing vegetables while 
your fruit trees are maturing. An honest 
deal that you can recommend to your per- 
sonal friends as a paying investment. 
Ladies make splendid salesmen. Write to- 
day for agency. 


MIAMI] LAND & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 


MIAMI, FLA. 
AGTIVE AGENTS 7 
parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 





MUSICAL ARTISTS 
High Class Entertainers and Speakers 


for Commencements and 
Special Programs. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
E. A. STAVRUM, Mer. 
Seer: Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


SLATE Sears | Bes" 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BAMGOR, PA. 


MENEELY &.Co. FS 














The Old Reliable a 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIM 
Established SCHOOL 
& mB 





nearly 100 years ago. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props 

Church Bells, Peals and C nes 

of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


The Combined Experience 
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Map and Globe. 


86 88 Lake St., Chicago 


i States Agents 
One or Thousand 
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WALTER E. DUNN: The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Industrial Schools for Rhode Island. 

Providence, R. I. The establishment of industrial schools by the 
cities and towns of the state and a system of state aid for the main- 
tenance of such institutions are recommended to the legislature of 
Rhode Island in a special report by Walter E. Ranger, state com- 
missioner of public schools. 

This report is one of the most complete made on the subject of in- 
dustrial education. More than a year was spent in its preparation. 

“Tndustrial education, as commonly understood, is in an early 
period of development in America,” says Mr. Ranger. “No one as- 
sumes to speak the final word for it. 


“In industrial education each state must take its own initiative, 


determine its aims from its needs, profit by the example of others and. | 


realize its plans in experience. There is no common pattern or stand- 
ard that may be followed. 

“In view of many, industrial education means the establishment 
of a new and distinctive class of schools connected more or less close- 
ly with the existing system. In the view of others, it means an ad- 
justment or evolution of the public school system to meet industrial 
demands. Either view discloses distinctive needs in public education. 

Mr. Ranger’s recommendations for legislation summarized at the 
conclusion of his report are as follows: 

State aid for equipment in manual training, household arts and 
school gardens. 

Additional state support for evening schools that offer industrial 
courses. 

Establishment of continuous schools with the co-operation of em- 
ployers. 

Introduction of industrial and agricultural courses into high 
schools. 

State co-operation and support for towns and cities in the estab- 
lishment of industrial high schools. 

Playgrounds in Buffalo. 

Buffalo has taken up the matter of public playgrounds quite energet- 
ically and has a commission of seven members who serve without pay. 
The head of the playgrounds commission is the Hon. Harry L. Taylor, 
county judge, a graduate of Cornell, who while in college was much 
interested in athletics, particularly in baseball. Two of the commis- 
sion are Polish citizens and a number of playgrounds are located 
in the thickly settled east side where there are thousands of Polish 
residents, and where park and other open spaces are few. 

There are at present nine public playgrounds in the city and three 
more are under way. It is planned to lay out others as soon as suitable 
sites and equipment are available. The cost of the playgrounds to 
the city last year was $29,000. The first annual report of the commis- 
sion, which was created by an ordinance signed by the mayor on March 
7, 1910, has just been made public and gives some interesting facts 
concerning the inception and development of the playground move- 
men in Buffalo. 

The first start in this direction was made in June, 1900, when the 
common council granted a petition to equip the Emslie street school 
yard as a public playground. The first playground in Buffalo was 
equipped and maintained by public subscription and in the spring of 
1901 the first appropriation was passed for the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal playground on the Terrace park, a few blocks from the city 
hall. Other grounds were equipped from time to time up to the organ- 
ization of the city commission. 

The report states that it is the intention “to beautify and equip all 
the playgrounds so as to make them ultimately available for adults as 
well as children, thus causing them to become truly recreation centers.” 


At present the playgrounds are open to adults after 6 p. m. daily and | 
at the Seventh street grounds a portion of each day is reserved for | 
During the daytime all the usual outdoor games are | 


| factory employes. 
| allowed, with the exception of high baseball. 


In advocating an extension of the playground system the commission 


says: “The hard working, earnest people closely huddled together, 
who cannot provide these facilities, however much they may require 
them, would hastily avail themselves of privileges which would tend to 


broaden their views of life and make them better and more useful 
citizens.” 


Aberdeen, 8. D. A general increase of ten per cent in salary has 
been granted all the teachers. 

Urbana, Ill. The school board has recently increased the salaries 
of all teachers not receiving the maximum, by $2.50 per month. 

Fresno, Cal. The teacners have directed a petition to the school 
board requesting an inerease of 20 per cent in the entire salary sched- 
ule: The school board is reported to be favorably inclined to the re- 
quest, provided the necessary funds can be obtained. 

Mingo, O. Graduates of the high school have been ordered by the 
board of education to wear caps and gowns at the commencement 
functions. 

Harlan, Ia. The city school board has recently decided to install a 
manual training department in the public schools and will construct 
a building on the central school grounds for that purpose at once. 
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Makes a Fluid equal to any, 
sold in liquid form. It is the 
ideal Ink for Banks, Offices, Business Col- 
leges, etc., where the best grade of ink is 
required. “JUSTRITE” BLACK INK POWDER 
makes a very good ink for common school use. No 
freezing; no breakage or leakage; no freight to pay 
GEORGE MANUFACTURINC CO. Notinc, 
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Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
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LIGHTING AND VENTILA- 

TION are two vital problems 
in schoolhouse planning. A solution 
based on entirely new ideas will be 
found in Mr. W. L. Nida’s monograph 
bearing the above title. Quarto, paper, 
12 pp. Single copies, 10c. Address 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Pub., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


PECIAL Vaoditen Offer 
Good for 3 Months 


Scribner’s Magazine is making a special 
offer to those who can secure subscrip- 
tions during the summer vacation. Send 
now for particulars—free advertising 
material—free sample copies. Address 


desk 722A, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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IF there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


Vacuum Cleaning 


By TuHos. D. PERRY 


A thorough discussion of the cleaning 
problem as applied to schools. Con- 
tains report on actual test of machines, 
etc. 24 mo., 48 pages. Single copies, 


15 cents, postpaid. 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R L. |} 








He Was Wise. 
Boy: I guess, daddie, you must have been a 
pretty bad boy when you was small. 
Father: Why? 
Boy: Because you know exactly what ques- 
tions to ask when I’ve been naughty. 
He Knew. 


Miss Primer: “Think we'll have a dry sum- 


mer ?” 

The Professor: “Don’t know; but I think I 
shall.” 

Miss Primer: “What do you mean?” 

The Professor: “I’m going to spend the 
summer in Lonelyville, and it’s a prohibition 
town.” 


Often True. 
“Now, Willie,” said the teacher, to a small 
pupil, “What is the term ‘etc.’ used for?” 
“It is used to make people believe we know 
more than we do,” replied the bright little 
fellow.—Chicago News. 
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“Did you enjoy your daughter’s commence- 
ment essay ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Cumrox; “only it kind 
0’ discourages me to think of what I’ve got 
to talk up to when conversation starts in the 
family circle.” 
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WATER COL In three years the $. F. SCHOOL WATER COLORS 
SALER COLORS have established a reputation for quality, durability and 


School SoardSournal 


Probates Mittel. 


“Sagen Sie mir nur, 
Herr Lehrer, wie Sie es 
fertig bringen, dass Ih- 
re Schueler so ruhig 
sind ?” 

“Ja wissen Sie, Herr 
Kollege, bei mir be- 
kommt jeder unruhige 
Schueler statt Pruegel 
jedesmal einen Loeffel 
Lebertran.” 


Ye Olde New Eng‘ande Pedagogue. 


Righte learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 

And eke to teach ye parts of speache, 
And strap ye urchins welle. 


For as "tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailing heade to mende, 

Ye yonker’s pate to stimulate, 
He beats ye other ende! 


Righte lordlie is ye Pedagogue 
As any turband Turke; 

For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is no idle worke. 


For oft rebellion lurketh there 
In breastes of secrete foes, 

Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ye Pedagogue his nose! 


Sometimes he hears, with trembling feares, 
Of ye ungodlie rogue 

On mischieffe bent, with felle intent 
To lick ye Pedagogue! 


And if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 
When to the battell led 

In suche a plighte, God send him mighte 
To break ye rogue his heade! 


Daye after daye, for little paye, 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yolke, to please ye folke, 
And ye Committee-man. 


Ah! many crosses hathe he borne, 
And many trials founde, 

Ye while he trudged ye district through, 
And boarded rounde and rounde! 


Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 
Among ye noisy churls, 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls; 


And one,—ye fayrest mayde of all,— 
To cheere his wayninge life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bring, 
Ye Pedagogue his wife! 
—John Godfrey Sacre. 
Teacher was telling her class little stories in 
natural history, and she asked if anyone could 
tell her what a ground hog was. Up went a lit- 
tle hand, waving frantically. 
“Well, Carl, you may tell us what a ground 
hog is.” 
“Please, ma’am, it’s sausage.” 


Teacher: “My boy, wouldn’t you like to be 
the President by and by?’ 

Boy: “No, sir, I think I’d rather have a 
steady job.” 

A class in one of our rural schools was in- 
structed by the teacher to draw a map of the 
New England states. The teacher discovered 
that one of the little boys had left out Maine 
and inquired the reason. His reply was: “Did- 
n’t you know that Maine was blown up long 
ago?” 


reliability which makes them standard for Public School Work. Send for Samples. 
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DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. This is Dixon’s ‘* Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 


Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. ———_—_———— 


JOSéH Dixon Crucible 6O., 











Jersey City, N. J. 





He Knew. 


Reporter: I’ve no news on the school board 
meeting; the session was executive. 

City Editor: Why didn’t you wait until they 
adjourned and get the whole news? 

Reporter: No use. Members are bound to 
keep proceedings secret. 

City Editor: Yes, but how about the four 
women members? 


A Westerner. 


“Where did Pharaoh’s daughter find little 
Moses?” questioned » Sunday-school teacher 
in Colorado Springs. 

“In the irrigating ditch!” shouted a little fel- 
low. - 


American Student: You don’t have football 
in the German universities. 

German Student: No; we draw the line at 
dueling. 

Mother (whose children have had an educa- 
tion superior to her own, to her small daughter, 
whom she is in the act of smacking)—I’ll learn 
you not to contradict me! 

Small Daughter (between her sobs)—Teach, 
you mean, mother—teach. 


Father: “Well, Carolyn, how do you like 
school ?” 

Carolyn (aged six): “Oh so much, papa.” 

Father: “That’s right, daughter. And now 
what have you learned today ?”’ 

Carolyn: “I’ve learned the names of all the 
little boys.” 


PUBLISHED 1910 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 
By BRUBGACHER & SNYDER 
Contains a Complete Statement of the Essentials of Grammar 


CHARLES E. 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books. 
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Is Your City in this Listr 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 

Whittier 


COLORADO 
Fruita 
Manitou 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain 


GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Brunswick 


IDAHO 
Boise City 
Nampa 
Twin Falls 


ILLINOIS 
Blue Island 
Dolton 
East St. Louis 
Freeport 
Greenville 
Kankakee 
Quincy 
Springfield 

INDIANA 
Corydon 
Hammond 
Kendallville 
Liberty 
Mishawaka 
Mount Vernon 
Seymour 
South Bend 
Whiting 

IOWA 
Avoca 
Dubuque 
Fort Madison 
Lamoni 
Marshalltown 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Washington 


KANSAS 
Coffeyville 
Eureka 
Independence 


KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Shelbyville 
Stanford 


LOUISIANA 
Assumption Parish 
Natchitoches Parish 
Madison Parish 
West Baton Rouge 

Parish 


MAINE 
Skowhegan 


MARYLAND 
Centreville 
Cumberland 
Denton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Swampscott 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Coldwater 
Hastings 
Holland 
Ionia 
Ishpeming 
Manistee 
Marquette 
Pontiac 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Eveleth 
Hibbing 
Virginia 

MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian 


School Soard Journal 


MISSOURI 
Carterville 
Farmington 


Mexico 
Sedalia 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings 


NEVADA 
Elko 
Reno 
Sparks 


NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth 
Rahway 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Dunkirk 
Frankfort 
Rye 
Syracuse 
Watervliet 


NO. CAROLINA 
Asheville 


OHIO 


Bellaire 
Chillicothe 
Delaware 
East Liverpool 
Fremont 
Galion 
Hillsboro 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Marion 
Miamisburg 
Middletown 
Newark 
Wellington 
Wellsville 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Grove City 
Harrisburg 
Mauch Chunk 
Millersburg 
Milton 
Phoenixville 
Reading 
Wilkinsburg 


SO. CAROLINA 


Georgetown 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lead 


TEXAS 
Del Rio 
Marlin 
Mart 
San Antonio 


VERMONT 
Pittsford 
Proctor 


VIRGINIA 
Newport News 


WASHINGTON 
Centralia 
Olympia 
Ritzville 
Vancouver 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Elkins 
Moundsville 
Wellsburg 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Green Bay 


Marinette 
Merrill 


South Milwaukee 


Superior 
Sturgeon Bay 





Why Isn’t Your City in the Above List? 


We are going to add to the above list the name of every progressive School Board in the country which 
subscribes as a body to the American School Board Journal. 
The above contains the complete Board list, subscribed and paid for by Boards of Education in almost 


every State of the Union. Several thousand Boards which order and pay for one or more copies cannot be 


here listed. 


If your Superintendent won’t take the initiative, write us direct. 


We offer special rates for Board subscriptions. 


For full information address 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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APP. 
Bausch 


ATHLE 
A. G. § 


eeeees 


BEL] 


Meneely 
8t. Lou! 


McConn 
Orr Y ] 
M. H. 

Americs 
L.A. M 


BLACK 


seeee 


Apollo 


Orr & 
Cotrell 
Zimme 


Peckha 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


. O. Draper Shade Co as 
Spiceland, “Ina. 

. C, Steele Mfg. Co 
Spiceland, “Ina. 


ARCHITECTS. 


Geo. W. Ashby Chicago, Il. 
Geo. Barkman Hamilton, O. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL, 


American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Columbia Sch. Sup. 


B. W. A. * Rowles 
M. H. B. Beckley 
A. H. Andrews Co.. 


Oresesees 


Indianapolis 


. Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, “Ina. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co Chicago 
McIntosh Stereo. Co., Dept. 3.. 
Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 
—— 
Medart Mf ° 
=n = . St. Louis, Mo, 
Chicago, Til. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


Meneely & Co.... Watervliet, N. Y. 
St. Louis Bell Fary.St. Louis, Mo. 


(Dealers. ) 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley Chicago 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch'go 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis, 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.... 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co 

Grand Rapids, me 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 

Indianapolis, "Ind. 

American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
L. A. Murray Kilbourn, Wis 
E. W. A. Rowles 
M. H. E. Beckley 
A. H. Andrews Co 
Good Products Co 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


E. J. Johnson.. ae 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 

++ees. Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

.-.-Bangor, Pa. 

Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
aney School Furn. Co........ 

-Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
American’ Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 
M. H. BE. Beckley Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


¥. 


BOOK BINDERS, 
Apollo Publishing Co.Reading, Pa. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co 


Springfield, Mass. 
Natl. Book Cover C 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.. -Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. -Albany, N. Y. 
Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. 
Milwaukee 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Sh'gs 
flton Bradley Co Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
aney School Furn, Co.. an 
“Mich. 


Grand Rapids. 
E. W. A. Rowles 


A. J. Nystrom & Co 
M. H. EB. Beckley 
+ A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn. Wis. 
‘. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Ooster & Co... Chicago 


CLASSROOM HEATERS. 
Charles Smith Co 


Chicago 


Chicago 


‘STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Teachers supplied with 


samples on request. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Electric qame Co.Boston 
va ——e Clock C 


eeee Wavaahins. 
R, “Ww. * Paltridge 


CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
-Danvers, Mass. 
Binney & ‘Smith’ Co.. --..New York 
(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co.. 
“e Pencil Co... .N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Go..N. 7 
McCornell Sch. Sup. — ..- Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Creme School Supply Co 
g06seecs - Indianapolis, 
Eg. W. A. Rowles. . Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co N. Y., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot Boston 


DIPLOMAS, 


Pa. 
Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
A, L. Bemis Worcester, Mass. 
K. H. Sheldon & Co Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
M. Clark & Co., Div..Chicago 
DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Fagle Pencil Co 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


Jersey City, 
Bradley Co 


Geo. 


Milton 


Springfield, Mass.. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
Toledo, O. 
Columbia — Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co.....N. Y., Chicago 
. ¥., Chicago 


Devoe, Dept. 
M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


L. Wolft Mfg. Chicago 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 

Ss. B. Tobey Wausau, Wis 

Rundle-Spence Mtg. Co. Milwaukee 

M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co 
Belleville, Ill. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. ¥- 
Peckham, Little & Co N. 
American Seating Co.. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. 
Haney School Furn. Co. 
-Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
. W. A. Rowles 
M. H. E. Beckley 
L. A. Murray & Cvu..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg Co Springfield. Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co Chicago 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Chicago 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Haney School Furn, Co 

Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School 


Mich. 
Supply Co... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. . A. Rowles h 

M. H. E. Beckley 

L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOORING. 
Marbleloid Co...New York, N. Y. 
FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 
Standard Oil Co,.... .All Cities 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co 
American Seating Co.. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. * Phi, 


Haney School Furn. 


Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 


cae bes READ OLS, Ind. 
E. W. y Rowles.... -Chicago 
A. J Nvatrom 
M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Mocre Mfe o.. Springfield Ma 


A. H. Andrews Co Chicago 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...S8t. Louis 
A. G. Spalding & Bros 

Chicopee. Mass. 
Chicago 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co Cincinnati 
Tewis & Kitchen 


Iess Warming and Ventilating 
Chicago 


George Mfg. Co.............. Chicago 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co 


Evansville, 
M. H. E. Beckley -Ch icago 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
and Evansville, Ind. 
American Inkwell Co 


Adrian, Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co Springfield 
E. W. 

Thomas Charles 
M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co 
-.- Toledo, O. 
Grand “ote. Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand ae te Mich. 
Columbia School Supp 
Indianapetia, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
C. FE, BROGHINS CO. vcccees Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
Sane Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


Chicago 
Cc. a Stoelting Co.... 


--.-Chicago 

LATHES. 

Oliver Machinery Co 
Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Coe Se 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co 

Grand Rapids, “Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 
l.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
M. H. E. Beckley 
Good Products Co 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Co. Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. 


Chicago 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Durand-Steel Locker Co..Chicago 

M. H. E. Beckley Chicago 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co 
Grand Rapids, 
Crescent Machine Co. 


Mich. 
-Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


A. L. Bemis Worcester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School A, ply Co 

anapolis, 
Economy ieockee Table Co. 
coves Toledo, oO. 
++++.-Chicago 

Chicago 
.Chicago 


c. Christiansen 

E. H. Sheldon & Co 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.. 

M. H. E. Beckley 

Chandler & Barber 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Aurora, Il, 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


A, L. Bemis Worcester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 
c. Christiansen Chicago 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


re A Pott 


Cee SL Pek Dat 


The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 


None other can receive a place in this Directory. 


Every- 


thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
Promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 


from these Firms. 
iter 


Chandler & Barber e 

Richards- Willcox ate. CO vieove 
-Aurora, 
Crescent Machine ‘Co. -Leetonia, O. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... Y. 
American Seating Co...N. Y., ‘Chee 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co... .Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
seeeseees+s-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
.+...-Indianapolis, Ind. 
Se Rowles.........Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co......Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co... . Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co 2. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Haney School Furn, iicsttodan ‘ 
.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
No. Manchester, Ind. 
Fm. W. A. Rowles.. ‘00s ¢ 


M. H. E. Beckley.. —o 
Peter & 


serene 


Arlington "Hets ‘hts, “Tm. 
Moore Mfg. (.9..... Springfield. Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 


PAINTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Patek Brothers - Milwaukee 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co 


¥. City 
Eberhard Faber 


Re Y. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 

F. H. Cook & Co.. Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.........N. % City 
Eberhard Faber 
- 

a ‘City, N. ra 
F. wr a Rowles. .Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley. . Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co N. Y. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
-..-Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 


C. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros 
Chicopee, Mass. 
hicago 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co ‘ 
James B. Clow & Sons.... 
Federal-Huber Co....Chicago, Il. 
Lewis & Kitchen..Ch’go, Kas. City 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co..Milwaukee 
N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co 

St. Louis, Edwardsville, Il. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co 
osees --+-Seattle, Wash. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co 

Dept. 3 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell] Sch, Supply Co...Phila. 


ROOFING—SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson ; 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Peck-Hammond Co Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen.Ch’go, Kas, City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


EASIEST WRITING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


wiowl 


Til, 


aK See 
or rth. LE Ph do Se Ad 


Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
Bees anssscetss cess on, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co.Cincinnati, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago 
Tewis & Kitchen... ..... ne 

M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co.. 

vecccetosecs cnn. “im. 

Rundie-$ ence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....S8t. Louis 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 

+eeeeee-Ann Arbor, Mich, 


SCHOOL BOOK REPAIRS. 
Apollo Publishing Co.Reading, Pa, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Langslow, Fowler Co 
. Rochester, 
American Seating o.N, Y., Ch’go. 
W. A, Choate......Albany, N. Y. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
-+.Toledo, O. 
Columbia’ School Supply Co... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney omens Furn, Co..... 
.Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
E. W. A, * Rowles -Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley ae 


Peter & e 

Arlington Heights, Il. 
L. A. Murray « Cv..Kiibuurn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield. Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co 
A. Fianagan Co 


Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’'go. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. N. Y. 
W. A. Choate......Albany, N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 


-No. Manchester, Ind 
Haney’ School Purn, Co. .ccccsece 


..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield. Mo. 
Thos. Charles Co..... 


Barbour ‘Tablet Ink Co 
.- Evansville, 
Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 
A. H. Andrews Co Chicago 


A. Flanagan Co Chicago 
SCHOOL WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons.Pittsporo, Ind. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen...... 
Chicago, Kansas City, “Mo. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Perolin Co Chicago, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 

cccccccccccces eyracuse, N. Y. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Vacuum Enginering Co 


Til. 


McCrum-Howell Co.... 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.... 
Hartford, Conn. 
General Compressed Air and 
Vacuum Machinery Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Canton, O. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot +++++-Boston 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Brothers Milwaukee 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


— may CO. ccccvccces 

ae -Rortnnens, Mase. 
Am. “Crayon Co. -Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational “Co. ° ae 
Devoe, Dept. 5.. .Chicago & 
Thos. Charles Co.. Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
R. R. Johnson 


cL Wimmer 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co 
Grand Rapids, 


<a 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





The Western High School, Washington, D. C., is Fully Equipped with 
“Standard” Electric Clock and Program Bell System 


and we now have the contract to equip the building herein illustrated 


McKinley Manual Training School, Washington, D. C. 
Henry Ives Cobb and L. Norris, Architects 


The U. S. Government long ago placed the seal of its approval upon our product. 
The Senate Office Building is equipped with a system of 325 ‘‘ Standard’’ Secondaries 
and one Master Clock. Send for catalog $32 and ‘information for estimate’’ sheet. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


35 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


50 Church Street, NEW YORK 


THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 


es 


Three K Kinds 


Perfect in in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
school year 


SYRACUSE 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Cover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


62 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Hl. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhousc—art produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


**T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’*— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 





